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New York, nerve center of industry and commerce. 
First port of the world. Home and workshop for twelve million people. 


Fairbanks-Morse equipment and technical knowledge help New York 
enact its leading role in the drama of American business. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS «+ SCALES * HOME 
WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + RAIL CARS * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 
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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


HARNESS racing is a time-honored 
sport. In fact, you could say it be- 
gan with the ancient Greeks. For 
chariot races were 
on the card at the 
old Olympic® 
games. 
Today’s version ~ 
is strictly a’ 
streamlined af- 
fair as can be seen 4 
from JAMES R.' 
BINGHAM’S cover 
painting. The 
horses happen to be _ trotters, 
which means they move their legs 
in diagonal pairs. Pacers, which 
also occupy a prominent position 
in harness racing, move both legs 
on one side simultaneously. 
Unlike most kids, Bingham de- 
cided early in life what he wanted 
to be when he grew up—an artist. 
Today his childhood ambition is 
fulfilled for he is a highly success- 
ful magazine illustrator. Bingham 
has no hobby. If he did, he says, it 
would be painting. 


ONCE it was considered improper 
to campaign for the Presidency of 
the United States. It is not an 
“office to be either 
"solicited or de- 
clined,” was the 
dictum laid down 
by South Caro- 
lina’s William 
Lowndes in 1821 
and observed for 
the most part un- 
til 1896. Since 
then campaigns— 
as we now know them—by presi- 
dential nominees have been the 
rule. The role they have played in 
filling the highest office in the land 
is highlighted by STANLEY FRANK 
in “Campaigns Can Change Elec- 
tions.” 

Frank has written some 400 arti- 
cles for national magazines. A na- 
tive New Yorker (born there in 
1908), Frank was graduated from 
City College, worked 18 years for 
the New York Post, 17 of them as 
sports writer and columnist. He 
became a war correspondent in 
1944, was awarded the Medal of 
Freedom for coverage of the air 
war in Europe and for combat 
flight over Normandy on D-Day. 
Now, besides writing, he teaches a 
writing course at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


IT IS possible that HOWARD WIiL- 
LARD, who illustrated Stanley 
Frank’s campaign article, is the 
only artist who ever produced il- 
lustrated dentures. As a young 
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|dental technician with an urge to 
|experiment, he placed cowboy de. 
[signs on some of the plates he 
made. His clients, mostly ranchers, 
accepted them joyously, after one 
or two skeptics decided their 
|dental proficiency was not less- 
| ened. 

| Willard’s broad interests include 
|archeology. Recently he returned 
ifrom Yucatan, 
where he traveled 
in a Station wagon 
| equipped as living 
iquartersand 
| Studio. Willard 
| would drive intoa 
|Mexican village, 
iget out his ac- 
'cordion and start 
| playing and sing- 


villagers’ friendship, he would 
sketch. The Spanish he learned as 
a child in California was a help. 
He also Knows Cantonese and is 
an expert on the lore and art of 
China. He illustrated Pearl Buck’s 
book, “The Good Earth,” and has 
done scores of book jackets, travel 
. and language textbook illustra- 
You and your pocketbook Ti] take it easier tions. His drawings appear regu- 
larly in the nation’s top periodicals. 


h e | EVEN the railroads operate trucks 
«++ when your car a ad | —100,000 of them. Altogether, 
is equipped with over rive! there are about 8,000,000 in the na- 
ey ae tion, serving as an 
| “a meme endless conveyer 
belt crisscrossing 
the country. Some 
25,000 American 
communities are 
served solely by 
this means of 
transport. 
When JOHN 
Mileage Stretcher WESLEY NOBLE got 
Every year since the start the assignment to write about the 
of the annual Mobilgas type economy transmission automatically cuts engine | industry he jumped aboard a truck 
rere eee revolutions 30°%. At 40 miles an hour, for example, |i California and rode to Chicago 
Sweepstakes winner has aes : EE MR ee to get the “feel” of trucking. He 
ponent lg with your engine does only 28: a gas, reauces cot the feel all right. Now he can 
ere engine wear, cuts down repair bills. even talk “truckese,” the language 
So—you and your pocketbook both take it easier. Of gear jammers, and he has a 
healthy respect for these drivers, 
as you will discover by reading 
B-W Overdrive is now offered on I1 leading makes “Pony Express on Rubber.” 
of cars. Proof again that—B-W Engineering makes The jaunt was nothing new for 
Noble. He’s always going places. 
His great grandparents (on both 
sides) rode covered wagons out 
over the old Oregon Trail. Noble’s 
Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by own travels began with a coastal 


salmon fleet. Then he went on to 

ORG- ARNER see much of America. At 21 he was 

a structural steelworker, helping 

weave the huge cables of the giant 

THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER | San Francisco - Oakland Bay 

INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR «+ FRANKLIN STEEL Bridge 

INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL « LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. » MARBON _~ : : 

MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE CHAIN » MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. » NORGE The city editor of the Oakland 

PRODUCTION NORGE-HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS Tribu ne picked him out as the 


structural steelworker he most 





Every mile you drive in a car equipped with famous 
Borg-Warner Overdrive is easier on you, easier on 
your pocketbook. 

You drive relaxed—with new, restful smoothness 
and quiet—free from fatiguing engine vibration and 





noise. 





You drive economically—because this advanced- 











MWY Engineering Makes It Work Made exclusively by B-W’s Warner Gear Division, 


Mi Production Makes It Available ; i ; 
uN it work—B-W Production makes it available. 


ENGINEERING 
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SS WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO.,LTD. + WOOSTER DIVISION 
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wanted as a cub reporter, so Noble 
quit a $5 a day job for $5 a week 
on the Trib. 

He has contributed to many of 
the national publications includ- 
ing the outdoor magazines. Noble 
lives in Oakland, Calif., with his 
wife and two sons, John, 10, and 


Robert, 8. 


SOME of the rah-rah fathers of 
outstanding athletes were chest- 
thumping too much, thought) 
OSCAR SCHISGALL. The fact is, Most | 
poys are not brilliant athletes. 
They may shine in other ways, but 
nobody pays much attention to| 
that. Mulling this over, Schisgall | 
decided ‘It’s a Wise Father” (this 
month’s fiction) who appreciates 
the son who excels in matters other 
than muscular. His own two sons, 
however, are star athletes, Schis- 
gall says, with what could be mis- 
taken as a tiny rah. 





WITH the aid of stop watches, 
farmers are learning that they 
work too hard — something that 
took little con-| 
vincing. Imagine 
doing 31,490 deep | 
knee bends a year | 
more than _ you! 
have to! That’s 
what one farmer 
saved, together 
with 234 miles of 
walking, which 
were unnecessary. 
The term “farm work simplifica- | 
tion” soon will take its place along- | 
side of such terms as soil conserva- | 
tion and hybrid corn. 

Every movement of the hands, 
multiplied by the vast operations 
on a farm, can cost hundreds of 
hours of extra work a year. With 
some 13,000,000,000 man-hours a 
year going into hand work on) 
farms, this is a fertile field for ex- | 
ploration by the men who can eed | 
farm jobs easier. 

GEORGE LAYCOCK, who wrote 
“Old MacDonald Takes It Easy,” 
first started trying to get out of 
work during his puppy days on a 
southern Ohio farm. He plowed his 
way through Ohio State’s College 
of Agriculture, then toured Europe 





with General Patton’s army. He| 
returned and became associate edi- 


tor of the Farm Quarterly. 


“That lasted,” he says, “until r 


took into account that by not going | 


to town to work every day I could | 


Save 10,000 miles of driving a year | 
and 4614 days of time.’ 
So he quit and became a full- 


time writer, primarily on farm | 


topics. 
He lives on a farm near B: .tavia, | 
Ohio. 


hether your business 

needs $25,000 or $5,000,000 
... whether you need it for days, 
months or years... whether you 
are in Scranton or San Francisco 
.»» COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
offers a quick, practical solution 


to your money problems. 


High and accelerated tax payments, slower collections, heavy or 
unbalanced inventories, etc., are putting the “squeeze” on working 
capital for many companies. You cannot take discounts, meet rising 
payrolls or pay for labor-saving, cost-cutting equipment with 
promises to pay. Operating a business today requires more cash. 


With the CommerciAL Crepit PLAN you can increase your 

cash working capital to meet your requirements in 3 to 5 

days. No securities to sell, no new partners. No interference 

with ownership, management or profits. No preliminary fees 
. . our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are using over HALF A 
BILLION DOLLARS of Commerciat Crepit cash annually 
for working capital purposes. If you need more cash than you 
can get from usual sources now ... or if you want to be sure of 
more cash... periodically or continuously . . . for future needs 
write or wire the nearest CoMMERCIAL CREDIT subsidiary 
office below. Just say “Send me information about the plan 
offered in Nation’s Business.” 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING SUBSIDIARIES: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 . . . and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Cancda. 
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An Employees’ Credit Union can let you out 
of the WAGE GARNISHMENT pzcture! 





Here is a means for your 


employees to solve their own 





personal financial problems 


| personnel director, owner or manager of a business 
knows the headaches that result from employees’ financial troubles. 

An employee credit union takes management right out of these 
troublesome, often costly situations. Troubles due to wage gar- 
nishments, pay advances and loans disappear. Through their credit 
union, employees solve their own financial problems. Solve them by 
an easier, more convenient, more profitable system of saving. 
Solve them by low-cost loans made in an understanding way. In 
addition they may receive attractive insurance benefits. 

The result is happier, more efhcient employees who are less 
prone to accidents and more satisfied to stay on the job. No 
wonder the 100-year-old credit union idea has the wholehearted 
endorsement of government, business, labor and church. 


Your employees’ credit union would function independently 
and without cost to your company. It needs only your sanction to 
get started. Clip out the handy “memo” as the first step. 


‘oem CREDIT UNION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. © HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


THAIS 
RADAKAM 





15,000 credit unions now serve over 6,000,000 
people including employees of such companies as: 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation «¢ Louisville Transit Compan) 
Ly nN Metal Products, Incorporated e Lane Bryant Company 
Bicelow-Sanford ¢ arpet Company, Ini . Motorola, In 
Kellogg Company « Wm. Wrigley Jr. Compan) 


GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 
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p> UPSWING STRENGTHENS business outlook 
for coming months—expected rises in: 

Consumer income. 

Defense expenditures. 

Deficit Spending. 

All three point to rising trade 
volume. But don't base your business 
thinking on shortages. 


p DISCOUNT SCARE TALK of materials, 
goods shortages. 

Strikes, drought so far mostly have 
chopped into piling up surpluses, fat 
inventories, rather than cut down 
urgently needed supplies. 

Official Washington predictions of 
long delays in materials catch-up, of 
big unemployment totals during such 
delays, are based on theoretical, not 
practical, view of current situation. 

These fail to take into consideration 
extraordinary resiliency of U. S. busi- 
ness—and the size of stocks on hand in 
relation to consumer demand. 

Note that nonagricultural employment 
went up—not down—by 200,000 during 
first six weeks of steel strike. 

Some materials pinch, some delay is 
expected in commercial construction in- 
dustry in October, November. 


p> IF WASHINGTON decides on all-out drive 
to make up lost defense production, re- 
Sult would tighten civilian supplies. 

But Government officials see no possi- 
bility of a make-up drive—and no need 
for it. 

Military doesn't object to production 
breather—it's dragged its feet on 
build-up, hoping for equipment improve- 
ments, rather than equipment volume. 


> UNUSUAL SPEED—you'll see it in snap- 
back of strike-slowed production. 

Deliveries will reach—or approach— 
normal in many plants this month. 

Here's why: Big producers kept produc- 
tion lines "threaded" with materials 
during strike-caused shutdown or slow- 
down. For example: Manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles or farm machinery or tanks uses 
many types of steel. 

Slowdown late in strike period came 
when they ran short of a few, but still 
had ample stocks of many. 

So they were able to resume large- 
Scale production as soon they got ship- 





ment of types shortest in their stocks. 

Let's take a look at nation's largest 
users of steel—automobile manufac- 
turers. 

Materials stock, like sales, varies 
among them. But one of Big Three opened 
big sales campaign three months ago. 

Objective: To move out cars that were 
Stacking up on dealers’ hands and in 
pipelines—and to make room for more 
production that would use up too-heavy 
stocks of materials. 

Drive was maintained throughout steel 
shutdown—and not until last month had 
dealers run down excess stocks of cars. 


> FALL FARM machinery deliveries may be 
delayed—but not for long periods. 
Implement makers expect to fill, in 
time for use this season, all the orders 
they can get for harvesting equipment. 
These implements will come from new 
production, not carryover. For farm ma- 
chinery makers so far this year have 
matched '51's record high in sales. 
International Harvester's quarterly 
report shows sales ahead of year ago. 
Appliance makers, distributors, still 
have job of working off inventories of 
finished products. 


WATCH FOR QUICK switches in availabil- 
ity of metals. 

Interrupted flow of one usually means 
pile-up of others. 

Note last month's easing of restric- 
tions on use of copper, aluminum in 
civilian goods, plus increase in allot- 
ments of same metals for home, highway, 
factory construction. 


> RISING PRICES have trial balloon 
characteristics. 

Don't overlook that fact when you're 
buying in upward-moving market. 

All price changes show seller is try- 
ing to find level at which goods move. 

If they don't move at one, you can ex- 
pect change to another. 

Note: Before you order too much at 
newly increased prices, look back over 
your experience in summer of '50, and in 
January, '5l. 


> NEXT 30 DAYS will tell whether con- 
sumers' prices are heading up—or down. 
At present, prices on fall lines 
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appear to be firm. They may be—but you 
won't know until reordering begins. 

Merchants’ preseason orders cover only 
Start of the selling period. It's the 
additional—not the original—buying 
that makes or breaks the market. And 
that comes after the season opens. 

Preseason buying is at manufacturers' 
prices. Reorder prices depend on move- 
ment of goods. 

Note: This year’s preseason wholesale 
buying appears to be big. But it's not. 
It's about normal for current sales. 

It looks big when compared with fig- 
ures of year ago—when merchants ordered 
lightly, unloading inventories. 


> BUOYANT FACTORS bolster nation's long- 
term—as well as near—business outlook. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of big Gen- 
eral Mills, lists these in talks with 
his stockholders— 

High demand for housing will continue 
as long as income remains high. 

Toll roads (requiring high investment) 
will spread across the nation. 

New investment in television stations 
will be more than $1,000,000,000—and 
market for TV sets will increase by 
10,000,000. 

High wage levels will encourage capi- 
tal outlays in larger volume than is 
generally expected. 

Liquid capital in banks, other hands, 
promises ample financing for both publie 
and private undertakings. 

Lower taxes when defense spending de- 
clines will permit corporations to cut 
prices without reducing earnings. 

Farmers’ debt is relatively low—and 
a large part of it is being amortized 
over long term. 

Population is increasing rapidly— 
there are 55 per cent more children 
under five years of age than ten years 
ago, and by 1958 their requirements will 
be large. 

Mr. Bullis calls attention to two 
downward pressures—less defense spend- 
ing starting in ‘54 (if no war), and 
probability that capital expenditures 
will decline after this year. 

Question as he sees it: Will buoyant 
factors outweigh these down-pressures? 
He adds: “It will be difficult to have 
a recession when everyone is expecting 
one. Economic events do not happen that 
way." 


ee 


> BATTLE LINES form among American 
growers over international trade deals, 

Present indication: Dairymen will leag 
opposition to Administration's recipro- 
cal trade agreement authority in next 
session of Congress. Present authority 
expires in June. 

Agreements—designed to increase world 
trade—involve the U. S. and other free 
nations throughout the world. 

Objective is to reduce tariffs, other 
trade barriers. 

But dairymen protest that imports of 
foods compete with their products. They 
talk about “American markets for Ameri- 
can farmers." 

On the other side of the fence are 
growers of wheat, cotton, fruits who de- 
pend on exports to absorb their crops. 

On same side are manufacturers who 
sell part of their output abroad. 

The guestion: Should Danish butter be 
allowed into the U. S., where Michigan 
auto workers could buy it, in order to 
give Danish citizens American dollars to 
buy Michigan-built automobiles—and 
thereby give auto workers more payroll 
money with which they could buy more 
Wisconsin—and Danish—dairy products? 
Or would they? 








B® ROUGH GOING for another international 
commodity cartel is coming in next 
session. 

American Farm Bureau may lead opposi- 
tion to renewal of international wheat 
agreement, which also expires next year 
unless Congress continues authority for 
it. 

Now in its fourth operational year, 
wheat agreement was promoted by Great 
Britain to smooth peaks and valleys in 
price for wheat exchanged between 
nations. 

But prices set up in 1948 agreements 
failed to take into consideration the 
inflation that followed Korea. 

To maintain its end of the deal U. S. 
has had to spend $600,000,000 in public 
funds so far. 

That's the difference between what 
U. S. farmers could get for their wheat 
here, and the agreed-upon scale of 
prices in the international cartel. 
Treasury made up the loss. 

Set up for same subsidy this year: 
$182,000, 000. 

Thus VU. S. taxpayer helps pay for 
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wheat shipped abroad under international 
agreement. 

Farm Bureau objects on grounds that 
farmers receive unnecessarily a subsidy 
they didn't seek, contends price abroad 
should more nearly match price here. 


p ATTENTION CENTERS on tinderbox Europe 
—while Western Hemisphere moves up in 
importance as U. S. customer and sup- 
plier. 

For many years Great Britain was this 
nation's No. 1 foreign customer—top 
importer of U. S. products. 

Now she runs second—far behind Canada 
—and might be fifth on the list if aid 
shipments were taken out of the figures. 

Last year U. S. exported to Canada 
goods valued at $2,588,200,000. Total 
exports were $15,202,400,000. Thus 
Canada took 17.2 per cent of all U. S. 
exports. 

United Kingdom came second with $900,- 
000,000, or six per cent, including aid 
shipments. 

Third was Mexico, $711,300,000$3 
fourth, Brazil, $699,400,000; fifth, 
Cuba, $539,700,000$3 sixth, Italy $456,- 
200,000, and seventh was Venezuela, 
$455, 700,000. 

Note that all top seven are Western 
Hemisphere countries, excepting two 
European nations which receive U. S. 
aid. 

Works both ways—on imports as well as 
exports. Western Hemisphere nations not 
only buy more from us, they Supply us in 
greater volume than do European 
countries. 


FORCES INSIDE and out promise prompter 
handling of matters before Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Inside—two members of the 1ll-man 
board have resigned, have been replaced 
by men much younger. Several other mem- 
bers, all over 70, are expected to re- 
tire soon, be replaced by younger men. 

Outside—expert study of commission's 
responsibilities and practices will 
result in report to Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee by 
Feb. l. 

Report is expected to recommend ways 
to increase efficiency—but not general 
overhaul. 

Now rate caseS wait six to nine months 
for hearing before the Commission. Delay 


MANAGEMENT’S 


> WHEN PRIVATE BUSINESS can't supply 
product or service for security program, 
Government steps in. 

That appears to be fair enough policy. 
But how does it work? 

Private power companies have been in- 
vited to build plant that could supply 
2,200,000 kilowatts of electric energy 
for projected atomic energy expansion in 
Midwest. 

That's as much electricity as is gen- 
erated in the entire state of Indiana. 

Plant supplying city of Washington, 
for comparison, has capacity of about 
690,000 kilowatts. 

Power requested by Government for new 
atomic energy expansion would cost 
$300,000,000 in plant investment. 

Government offers power companies that 
make such an investment a three-year 
contract to take the power produced. 
After that? No commitment. 

Could plant be paid for through rapid 
amortization over life of original con- 
tract? No. 

Private power people are told that's 
the deal—if they don't want it, don't 
blame Government for going into the 
business. Last month private power com- 
panies were trying to figure out how to 
take the deal. 


p> BRIEFS: Feeling good? You can stop 
now: Washington area employment has 
reached 626,500—highest since World War 
II. . - « Social security checks for 
October will include monthly raises of 
from $2.50 to $8.60 for 9,000,000 per- 
sons—if states follow federal example 
of increasing benefits. . . . Under 1952 
Federal Housing Act FHA may acquire 
loans up to $12,100 for building homes 
on Guam—5,000 miles west of San Fran- 
cisco. That's 50 per cent more than is 
allowed on homes in the VU. S., because 
building costs are higher in Guam. ... 
Observes a Washington politics veteran: 
"A week on television is worth 15 years 
of public service, during a campaign." 

. - » Foreign aid note: An Iranian sena- 
tor last month advocated throwing U. S. 
military and technical missions out of 
Iran because Point Four program had not 
brought his country as much money as he 
thought it should. 
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Artie came in with the package, 
and wanted $1.92 postage for parcel 
post. And was Mamie mad! 


® “No you don’t! And leave me 
without enough stamps to send out the 
afternoon mail? Take your package 

to the postoffice.” 


® Artie said he was too busy. Mamie 
said ditto. They used to fight it out... 
until we got the DM. 


® The DM is a desk-model postage meter 
that prints postage, any kind of stamp 
needed for any kind of mail, right on the 
envelope. Prints a dated postmark with 
the stamp, and a small ad, if you like. Has 
a moistener, too, for sealing envelope flaps. 
You can learn to use it in a few minutes. 
® The DM can be set for as much postage 
as you want to buy... always protected 
from loss, damage, theft... automatically 
accounted for on visible registers. 
® A big convenience in any office, saves 
time and postage in most. Other models 
for larger mailers. Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office, for a demonstration, 
Or send the coupon. 
FREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates 
for all classes of mail, complete with 


changes, and parcel post zone map 
for any locality. 
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Wanlid: a Alew Ahiyo 


I AM just as proud as can be of this 
country’s big new passenger liner, 
even though none of my friends or 
relatives had anything to do with 
designing or operating it. But I 
believe what I would like would be 
a ship, just as opulently equipped 
as the United States, that would 
take about three weeks to cross the 
Atlantic. This ship would have 
wireless equipment in case any- 
thing went wrong but otherwise it 
|would maintain no contact with 
ithe outer world. Its passengers 
|wouldn’t worry about politics, 
wars, business recessions or the St. 
Louis Browns; or if they did worry 
it would be their own fault. And 
every day the captain would come 
|beaming into the dining room if 
| he had been able to hold down the 
ship’s run during the past 24 hours. 
| But don’t mistake me. When a 
vessel is built for speed and relia- 
| bility that is what it is built for. I’d 
| build one for slowness and reliabil- 
|ity but I don’t imagine I’ll have 
| the chance. 


| WHEN I was making plans to be- 
/}come a locomotive engineer some 
| years ago (all right, a great many 
|years ago) engineers wore long 
| overalls, bandanna handkerchiefs 
|and peaked caps with vizors. So I 
|am always shocked when I see an 
lengineer on an _ electric-driven 
locomotive in fawn-colored. pants, 
| white shirt and a necktie decorated 
| with palm trees. What’s the use of 
| being an engineer if you don’t re- 
| spect traditions? 

| A man might as well be a banker 
| and be done with it. 


The secu of youth ? 


THIS fall it seems to be Alaska, 
where my wife has relatives. We 
|propose to look at the scenery a 
little and also to find out whether 
the relatives were born with the 
secret of perpetual youthfulness or 
| whether they got it out of Alaska. 

































I am not planning to do any gold 
mining, unless, of course, I stumble 
on a big nugget that I can pick up 
without digging. I do not wish to 
do any digging—I tried that when 
young and it is less amusing than 
some other occupations. When I 





tell people I am going off again on 
a trip some of them say, ‘““What, two 
vacations in a year? Don’t you ever 
work?” They don’t realize that for 
a writing man everything is work, 
except eating and sleeping. There 
will be more of this later. 


The immortal Kidd 


CAPTAIN KIDD’S treasure has 
been found again, according to a 
Tokyo newspaper—on one of the 
Ryukyu Islands, 200 miles south of 
Japan. It is valued at $28,000,000, 
which I am sure would have sur- 
prised Captain Kidd, who never 
had that much money and prob- 
ably never went near the Ryukyus. 
But you have to hand it to Captain 
Kidd, even though he wound up at 
the end of a rope in Execution 
Dock, London. After all these years 
he still has what amounts to a 
monopoly of buried treasure 
stories. If you mention buried 
treasure and don’t mention Cap- 
tain Kidd you can, I believe, be 
sued. 


THE mayor of Bourg -Saint- 
Andeol, France, had to issue an 
official warning to his fellow citi- 
zens this summer not to “tear up 
paving in the streets in order to 
search for fishworms.” This inci- 
dent, as reported by the Associated 
Press, set many a memory stirring 
in my head. Real fishermen do not, 
of course, use worms. They use flies, 
preferably dry flies. They ‘“whip” 
streams. But all the fish I ever 
caught were caught with worms, 
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except for one or two feeble- 
minded trout in a western stream 
who were caught. with grasshop- 
pers or the integuments thereof. I 
never dug up paving to get worms. 
In the first place, we had no paving 
where I lived, and in the second 


place you could get plenty of angle- | 





worms in any barnyard or outside 
any kitchen door where the house- 
wife was accustomed to emptying 
her dishwater. I do, however, feel 
kin to the fishermen of Bourg- 
Saint-Andeol, France, for I never 
heard of any Frenchman catching 
a fish, except in the commercial 
fisheries. I practically never caught 
any fish, either. But what fun it 
was—and I believe still is—trying! 


School days of you 


SEPTEMBER makes me think of 
the distaste with which we young- 
sters used to go back to school after 
the long vacation. Even if the new 
schoolteacher were awfully pretty 
we preferred vacation. But I can 
say to today’s children with a clear 
conscience, I am now glad we did 
have to go to school. Knowing how 
to read, write and do plain figuring 
has helped me a lot in later life. 
And some of the schoolteachers 
really were pretty, and I’d love to 
take a shiny red apple to one or two 
of them right now, if I knew the 
address. 


Theyre all prot 

EVERY time I read about a beauty 
contest—and especially when I 
look at the pictures that practically 
always accompany the news of 
such contests when reported in the 
public press—I am glad that there 
is no accounting for tastes. Let us 
Suppose that the most beautiful 
girl in New Jersey, or in Cali- 
fornia, or in the United States, or 
in the world was really judged to 
be so by all eligible males in her 
approximate age group. In each 
case all but one of those eligible 
males would be disappointed and 
no doubt die of a broken heart or 
enlist in the Foreign Legion. Which 
would be disastrous because it 
would seriously reduce the popula- 
tion, leave many deserving young 
ladies with no one to marry and 
Increase the Foreign Legion to a 
point where it would become a 
menace. But these tragedies do not 
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... but just SUPPOSE 


Suppose a fire left your records in ashes. 
How fast would you be able to recover 
monies with which to replace buildings, 
equipment, raw materials, finished goods, 
work in process? How much delay would 
it mean in restoring production, sales 
and service? Or would you be one of the 
43 out of 100 firms who 
never reopen after losing 
vital records in a fire? 


Remember—there's a clause in 
your insurance policy that 
says ““Proof-of-loss must be 
rendered within 60 days.” How could 
you—without records? 








The handsome new Mosler “A” 


Loewy brings, at no extra cost, 
distinguished beauty to any office. 
New convenience and security 


W orld’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 
the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Consult classified telephone directory for name 
of the Mosler dealer in your city, or mail 
coupon now for free informative material. 


it happened to you! 





Certainly, you don't expect a fire. No one expected this recent inferno in Brooklyn, New 
York. But at least one firm, Benjamin Silfen, Inc., located within a building completely 
gutted, was able to stay in business—able to send out bills the next day because its accounts 
receivable were in a modern Mosler Record Safe. 


Remember, too—da_ fireproof 
building simply walls-in, in- 
tensifies a fire that starts in 
= your office. And unless your 

SB safe bears the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. label, it will probably 


act only as an incinerator above 350°F, 





It's dangerous to “cross your fingers.” 
Don't do it. 

Find out, today, how little it costs to pro- 
tect your records—and your business 
future—with a modern Mosler “A” Label 
Record Safe. It’s the world’s best pro- 
tection. Meets the independent Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test 
for fire, impact and explosion, 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe“ 


Since 1848 
. Mosler built 


= 





Please send me (check one or both): 
Free Mosler Fire DANGERater, which will indicate 
my fire risk in 30 seconds. 
Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of 
Mosler Record Safes. 
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occur. Thousands of young men 
today are on the verge of marrying 
girls who seem to them, regardless 
of contest results, the most beauti- 
ful in creation. Let us not do any- 
thing to discourage those young 
men or disparage those young 
ladies. And indeed almost any 





young lady in love and about to be 
wed to the man of her choice is 
pretty enough to get by. 


No sea Avypenls ? 


AT THIS writing I haven’t heard 
about any sea serpents this sum- 
mer. Of course there may have 
been some that I didn’t hear of; I 
can’t be everywhere. But I think 
maybe a generation that is familiar 
with the atom bomb, supersonic 
flight, bubble gum and televised 
politics isn’t easily scared. It may 
be that the sea serpents just didn’t 
try. 


One keimg, who fas fun 


I SUPPOSE I must have royal blood 
somewhere in my ancestry, because 
every time I hear of a king having 
a good time I wish I were one. This 
last summer King Frederik IX of 
Denmark was doing that; he was 
visiting Greenland in his royal 
yacht. He could feel that he was 
doing his duty, for Greenland is a 
part of his domain, and at the same 
time he didn’t have to do any work. 
It is the duty theory that makes me 
inclined toward a throne rather 
than just daydream of being un- 
speakably rich. A rich man could 
go around on his yacht and have 
fun but nobody would praise him, 
let alone pay him, for doing it. But 
I don’t suppose I'll ever get to 
travel on a private yacht of my 
own. The things one most wants 
are usually withheld by a wise 
Providence. And I do believe I’d 
trade an imaginary yacht fora real 
canoe any day. 


Who invented, the flea ? 

THE RUSSIAN and other varieties 
of Communists are now claiming 
that they invented all the good in- 
ventions but that we invented most 
of the world’s harmful insects, in- 
cluding the potato bug, the fruit 
moth and, I imagine, the common 





clothes moth. Maybe we invented 


‘the louse, the flea and the house- 





fly, too. I don’t really believe these 
assertions, but as an American J] 
feel a bit flattered by them. I fee] 
flattered, in spite of the harm they 
attempt to do our character ang 
reputation, by the powers they 
assign to our intellect and skill. In- 
venting a steam engine is a com- 
paratively simple thing compareg 
with inventing a potato bug. Or aq 
flea. Imagine the ingenuity needeq 
to give a flea the engine power he 
possesses and yet keep his chassis 
within reasonable limits. If democ- 
racy can do that why bother with 
Communism? 


Saving a. fevuyboal 


I HAVEN’T had time to find out 
what happened to the ferryboat 
Brinckerhoff, which used to ply be- 
tween Highland and Poughkeepsie 
and later between Bridgeport and 
Pleasure Beach, Conn. The Brinck- 
erhoff was donated to the Mystic 
Museum at Mystic, Conn., and 
then it was found that it took $4,000 
a year, which the museum didn’t 
have on hand for that purpose, to 
maintain her. An angel—or angels 
—with wings plus a bank account, 
had to be found. I hope the search 
was successful. But the episode re- 
minded me that I had been nar- 
row-minded in concentrating on 
the preservation of such things as 
steam locomotives, buffalo, mus- 
tache cups and the five-cent stein 





of beer. We ought also to preserve 
ferryboats. I used to cross San 
Francisco Bay on a ferryboat. (This 
was before the invention of the 
bridge.) Sometimes we crossed the 
wake of a steamer coming in from 
Honolulu or Hong Kong, Sydney or 
Tahiti. We carried gulls. For 15 
cents I could get a cup of coffee and 
a sweet bun known at that time 
and in that locality as a snail. Now 
there are traffic jams above San 
Francisco Bay. 

Some day, I suppose, there will be 
a museum for historic traffic jams. 
But I prefer ferryboats. Let’s save 
a few. 


Anyhow, | tind 


JUST so as to maintain my reputa- 
tion for impartiality I have been 
wearing the buttons and other in- 
signia of both major parties. This 
has weighed me down but I never 
mind being weighed down when I 
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something I believe to be | 


gm doing | 
in the public interest. But I haven’t 
had a very happy time of it and 
shall be glad when the campaign | 


is over. There are some people, no 
matter how hard you try, that you 
can’t please. 


Flivta, Inc., 4.000 B.C. 


TWO British archeologists, Dr. 
Ernest A. Rudge and his wife, think 
they have found a prehistoric trail, 
perhaps 5,000 or 6,000 years old, 
leading across southeastern Eng- 
land from East Anglia down to- 
ward Stonehenge. The trail was 
marked by what are Known as pud- 
ding stones. A prehistoric man 
could sight from one such stone to 
another and so not get lost. The 
Rudges believe that people carried 
flint for arrowheads and such from 





a flint mine in East Anglia to parts 
of England where flint didn’t exist 
or wasn’t very good. No doubt they 
made a profit in doing this. I hope 
they did, for lugging flint through 
the woods must have been hard 
work. What I am sure of is that 
they didn’t consider themselves 
prehistoric, quaint or unusual. 
They were out to make a living, just 
as we are today, and they sweated 
when it was hot and shivered when 
it was cold, just as we do. Like our- 
selves, they were sometimes bored. 
And they would have considered 
the Rudges or any modern couple 
as romantic and picturesque as all 
get out. Which, of course, they are. 


The wige to garden 


THIS last summer I watched some 
little gardens in unlikely places be- 
Side the railway tracks which my 
train follows on its way into the 
big, wicked city. Once in a while we 
had engine trouble or other cause 
for delay, and I could examine at 
my leisure the progress made in 
little handkerchief-sized plots be- 
tween the right of way and a busy 
boulevard. Corn was slow—or slug- 
gish, as the stock market reports 
Say—but string beans did well, 
tomatoes were firm and cabbage 
held its own in spite of various 
pressures. 

It’s hard to keep people from 
gardening. Maybe we remember 
in our hearts the example set so 
long ago, when the Lord God 





Planted a garden eastward in Eden. 








6¢¥ AWOKE in the middle of the night 
paralyzed by fear...” 

‘The bills keep piling up. I can’t sleep 
well nights—worrying, wondering what to 
eas 

These are fairly typical excerpts from 
letters we receive regularly. They come from 
men who, ordinarily, would never be in 
financial difficulties. But these are not 
“ordinary” times! 

We’re living in a period of skyrocketing 
costs; prices are going higher and higher 
on food, shelter, clothing, incidentals, The 
average white collar worker, today, can’t 
keep pace with increased living costs. 

There’s only one solution to this problem. 

It’s simply this: Prepare yourself to make, 
not just a little more, but a /o¢f more money 
than you’ve ever made before. Bridge the 
gap between your present job and _ the 
job above. 





In Canada: 


“FORGING 


Business Address 


Position 
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\ § ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
\! Dept. 833, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
54 Wellington Street, West, 


Home Address....... 


Is that hard? Of course. That’s why so 
many men remain on the beaten paths that 
are for beaten men. 

But if you’re ambitious . . . if you’re defer- 
mined to get ahead, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can probably help you. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


The inspiring story of how the Institute’s 

executive-training program has enabled 
thousands of men to accomplish in months 
what would normally take years is told in 
‘Forging Ahead in Business.” 


There’s no charge for this little book 
because—frankly—it’s worth only what you 
make it worth; some men glance through it 
and toss it aside, unread. Others have found 
a fortune in its pages. If you feel that 

‘Forging Ahead in Business”’ is intended for 
you, return the coupon today. It will be 
mailed to you promptly. 








Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 


AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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BY FELIX MORLEY 


O SOME more poignantly than to others, but 

soon or late to all of us, comes that profound 
sorrow which distinguishes, and therefore should 
help to unify, all branches of the race of men. 
Death steps in to break the family circle and rend 
the pattern we have been weaving of our lives. 
Although the event is inherent in our mortality, 
the readjustment to it is never easy. 

If the rupture comes to terminate old age, or as 
the result of an incurable disease, we say with 
confidence that the end is a blessed release. Very 
often, however, especially nowadays, it is a young 
life that is blotted out by accident or war. Then 
we find consolation by thinking of the slow corro- 
sion of advancing years, which youthful victims 
of a sudden death will never need to know. 

But in every case it is clear that our sorrow is 
partly for ourselves, over the personal loss that 
we must face. It is to still the ache in our own 
hearts that we say there is a merciful aspect to 
death, whenever and however the occurrence. Our 
need is to regain composure after a shock that 
can be shattering to the very citadel of person- 
ality. For, as Robert Louis Stevenson wrote: “The 
changes wrought by death are in themselves so 
sharp and final, and so terrible and melancholy 
in their consequences, that the thing stands alone 
in man’s experience, and has no parallel upon 
earth.” 


Nevertheless, for those who are still attuned to 
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nature, it is apparent that earth holds many 
parallels for our own mortality. Indeed nothing 
is more obvious than the uncertainty of survival 
in every form of life. To examine a patch of wood- 
land is to realize that only ‘a tiny fraction of the 
prolific seedlings can ever grow to the maturity 
of trees. The same superficial indifference rules 
as the scale of life ascends. The hawk strikes down 
the flycatcher even as the latter darts in pursuit 
of an insect. As the minnow gulps down a water- 
spider the scouting bass victimizes the victor. 
And the prompt reaction of the fisherman is to 
cast his lure where the larger fish is masticating 
his double prey. 


Stevenson was a careful writer. He noted that 
the changes wrought by death—not death itself 
—are melancholy in their consequences. And one 
might further qualify by saying “immediate con- 
sequences.”’ Geologists tell us that limestone, so 
helpful alike to apple orchards and suburban 
lawns, gains richness from the bone remnants of 
long departed life. The oil and gas on which our 
civilization now depends are both of organic 
origin. Biology and theology join hands to agree 
that without death there would be no life. The 
crucifixion and the resurrection are inseparable. 

So there is something literally abnormal in our 
pronounced reluctance to think, to talk and, 
except in detective and war stories, even to write 
of death, though life would be impossible without 
it. The prejudice is frankly faced by Gilbert 
Klingel in his recent delightful book on the fauna 
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and flora, the geography 


OF NATION'S BUSINESS 
and geology, of the 
fe 1 S Chesapeake Bay. “At the 
risk of committing liter- 


ary hara-kiri,” says nat- 
uralist Klingel, “I plan to devote an entire chap- 
ter of this book to death.”” And, under the apt title 
of “Life Passes On,” he moves convincingly to his 
conclusion: “The concept of a life with its begin- 
ning and termination as part of a continuous and 
continuing process is more satisfying than the 
idea of seemingly purposeless birth and annihila- 
tion.” 

> e ° 


Death in the animal kingdom is not really sad- 
dening to most of us, except when it removes a 
pet that has become a household fixture. We are 
scarcely at all disturbed, indeed sometimes 
secretly pleased, when the bark of our neighbor’s 
effusive dog is stilled forever. Why do we feel so 
differently about the fatal illness of our neigh- 
bor’s child? 

To stress the factor of human sympathy, of sor- 
row aroused by the suffering of other people, is 
to give an inconclusive answer. Often, to our 
shame as a Christian people, we are not sympa- 
thetically inclined by the emotional anguish of 
others. In wartime, for instance, ordinarily kind- 
hearted men and women are prompted to take 
almost sadistic satisfaction from the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughtering of the enemy. Few Americans 
were happy when the atomic bomb at Hiroshima 
cut short the lives of thousands of innocent 
Japanese children. But equally few, so far as one 
can judge, were horrified. 

It is perhaps arguable that the deaths of our 
fellow humans, provided they are not known to 
us personally, should logically cause us even less 
concern than the fate of animals. The point to 
such a thesis would be that nearly all of us, expli- 
citly or implicitly, believe in human immortality. 
The ideal aspirations of the soul, which even 
atheists share while trying to deny, set men 
apart from animals, far more than the possession 
of a flexible thumb. We know instinctively, with- 
out assurance from those who have thought 
deeply on these matters, that for mankind the 
stoppage of the heart is not the end. Something 
takes flight, to merge with the eternal. Even the 
spiritually undeveloped have that consolation, 
except in moments of embittered resentment or 
equally immature cynicism. 


Since everyone accepts the abstract fact of 
death as normal, and since for man the end of 
life seems equally a beginning, there is no justi- 
fication for post-mortem melancholia, as distinct 
from sorrow. When the latter gets out of control 
the fault would seem to center in our own indi- 
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vidual frailty, in our inability to accept deep 
affliction as bravely as we do the dentist’s chair, 
perhaps also in our dislike of sharp reminders 
that we, too, are mortal. But personal fear of 
death, as Stevenson so happily points out in the 
essay already quoted, affects us actually very 
little. In his words: 

“Indeed, it is a memorable subject for consid- 
eration, with what unconcern and gaiety man- 
kind pricks on along the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. The whole way is one wilderness of snares, 
... And yet we go spinning through it all, like a 
party for the Derby.”’ 

“Aes Tripler,” the title of Stevenson’s great 
essay, is best translated as “Bound in Threefold 
Brass.” To the old Romans that was a sure protec- 
tion for any treasured article subject to the 
hazards of a difficult journey. And there is no 
doubt that R.L.S., affected from youth by a con- 
suming tuberculosis, still had the will power to 
forge a similar strengthening for his naturally 
merry and lovable disposition. 

To be thus fortified for life’s journey does not 
for a moment imply a callous disposition. It 
means, rather, that poignant emotions are guided 
to make us more sympathetic and helpful toward 
others, which is impossible if we have let our own 
strength be undermined by grief. Such a subli- 
mation of personal tragedy is what the Romans 
called virtuous, meaning literally manly and 
therefore brave. In English, the word has some- 
how acquired a softer and less inspiring signifi- 
cance. 


e e 


However, it is still wholly desirable for men and 
women alike to be virtuous, in the original sense 
of cheerfully and resolutely courageous, regard- 
less of the dangers that always eventually materi- 
alize. And virtue, so defined, seems even more 
important now than was the case in bygone years. 

We have been politically encouraged, far be- 
yond the realm of reason, to regard ‘‘security” as 
a right to which we are entitled as Americans. 
But in spite of governmental benefits, and the 
votes they are expected to attract, the essential 
insecurity of life remains and in some respects 
tends to increase. 

There are narrow boundaries to the security 
that Congress can provide. There are no limits, 
except those set by our lack of faith and forti- 
tude, to the spiritual security which, under reli- 
gious guidance, we can create for ourselves. The 
time when that deeper security will be needed is 
not a matter of statutory control. We know only 
that the time will come. 

Fortunate, then, the man or woman who has 
by personal preparation learned gracefully to ac- 
cept that which our intelligence alone will always 
be too finite, and too earthbound, fully to under- 
stand. 
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BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


OR AN OFF-HAND estimate of the political 

situation, one could hardly improve on the 
remark of James A. Farley. Said “Big Jim,” after 
the Democratic convention: 

“I think this fellow (Stevenson) is going to 
give Ike a lot of trouble.” 

The beauty of Farley’s appraisal, which is of 
course a tentative one, is that it is just as valid 
when turned around; that is, when you say that 
Ike is going to give Adlai a lot of trouble. Anyway, 
it seems to fit in with the present mood of Wash- 
ington, which is one of caution. 

There has been only a little wagering here so 
far. Such bets as have been reported have been 
on an even-money basis; or on the basis that A 
will trundle B to the Capitol in a wheelbarrow, or 
vice versa, depending on who wins in Novem- 
ber, General Eisenhower or Governor Stevenson. 
All this is in sharp contrast to the situation four 
years ago. Then, it will be remembered, some 
people were offering odds of 15 to one that Mr. 
Truman would lose. 


Betting on a Presidential race at this point 
brings to mind a sage observation by Humphrey 
Finney, the eminent horse breeding authority. 
Finney, editor of the “Maryland Horse” and a 
member of the faculty of the University of Mary- 
land, always gets skeptical when somebody says 
that a particular favorite just can’t lose the Ken- 
tucky Derby, or the Preakness or the Belmont. 

“They still have to run around the track,” says 
Professor Finney. 

And then, if you are interested, he will list 100 
ways in which a race can be lost (bumping into 
the rail, faltering in the stretch, a rider losing his 
whip, and so on). 

Well, Eisenhower and Stevenson have to run 
around the track, too, and their race has just 
begun. The hazards that lie ahead. are many. 
Nobody has ever bothered to list them all, but Jim 
Farley, in his “Behind the Ballots,’ has shown 
how dangerous it is for a political camp to adopt 
an in-the-bag attitude. 

No game in the world is as uncertain as poli- 
tics, Farley says in his book, because success de- 
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pends not only on the ability of those engaged 
in it, but in the last analysis on the attitude 
taken by the general public. 

“The job of judging how the public will react 
is almost incredibly difficult,” he says. “There is 
no sure road to success, and there are no hard and 
fast rules. Every development in a political cam- 
paign must be weighed in the light of circum- 
stances at the time it arises... . It is easy to offend 
the public by being too cocky, by being too 
upstage, by talking too much, by talking too little, 
by failing to grasp how popular sentiment is 
shifting... .” 


Governor Stevenson and General Eisenhower 
both have won high praise for their character, 
their ability and for a quality sometimes described 
as gentleness. They can be depended on to give 
their utmost in the weeks ahead. Our political 
history shows, however, that a Presidential candi- 
date can lose, not through any fault of his own, 
but through the stupidity of his supporters— 
usually his most zealous supporters. This is some- 
thing that both nominees are trying to guard 
against in the current campaign. 

One way of sizing up the battle at this point is 
to say that General Eisenhower is by far the 
better-known candidate, and that Governor 
Stevenson heads the stronger of the two big poli- 
tical parties. 

Ike’s job, between now and November, is to try 
and win over new voters and millions who hereto- 
fore have been voting Democratic, some of them 
outright Democrats and others so-called inde- 
pendents. Adlai (as the man in the street calls 
him) has a two-fold task: to make himself better 
known and to try and hold together the diverse 
forces that have kept his party in power for 
20 years. 

What will be the big issues, the issues that will 
sway the voters when they go to the polls Nov. 4? 

As has so often been pointed out, it is not the 
politicians who decide what the important issues 
are; it is the people. 

The politicians merely propose the issues 
and hope that they have hit on the right ones. 

If it were possible to say 


how the American voters OF WATION’S BUSINESS 
feel now about the “time : 
for a change” argument, or re 1 S 
how they will feel about it 
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OF NATION'S BUSINESS later on, it probably would 
be easy to forecast the out- 
come on Election Day. 

This issue is high on the 

Republican list of cam- 
paign arguments. It is one that already has 
caused many newspapers, heretofore Democratic 
or independent, to come out for General Eisen- 
hower. The Washington Post, an independent 
paper which usually is more concerned about 
issues than men, admires both of the 52 nomi- 
nees, but argues like this in behalf of Ike: 

“After many years in office, the leaders and 
functionaries of any party are likely to become 
indifferent, lax, arrogant, and corrupt. The only 
effective cure is a turnover that will give them a 
new perspective on public responsibility. ...” 

The Post thinks that another factor of great 
importance is the preservation of the two-party 
system, and it goes on to say: 

“What the country needs is two virile, alert and 
responsible parties each capable of assuming con- 
trol of the Government at any general election. 
And this seems to be possible only if each experi- 
ences both success and defeat at reasonably fre- 
quent intervals. On this ground alone there is a 
powerful argument for election of an Eisenhower 
Administration in 1952.” 

If precedent means anything, the Republicans 
would be smart not to count too much on this 
20-years-in-power argument. Back in the 1880’s, 
the Democrats had a similar argument, but it got 
them nowhere. The Republicans remained in 
power from Lincoln to Cleveland—24 years. 


Governor Stevenson, in handling the “‘time for 
a change”’ issue, is not content to point to prece- 
dent. He has acknowledged that many sincere 
and thoughtful people are concerned about one 
party remaining in power for 20 years. And he 
has said that he does not want to belittle that 
attitude. 

“But change for the sake of change has no 
merit,” he insists. 

Nor does Stevenson think much of the argu- 
ment that the two-party system is in danger. As 
he said in his acceptance speech, the Republican 
Party at its Chicago convention showed that it 
was “brutally alive.” 

Stevenson’s strategy, it is clear, is to compel 
Eisenhower to answer this question: “A change 
to what?” And, though it seems an awfully long 
time ago, he is not going to pass up a chance to 
remind Ike of what happened to the economy the 
last time the Republicans were in power. 

Stevenson, however, is keenly aware of the 
widespread desire for a change. He is trying, in 
one way or another, to give the impression that 
his election would mean a change. 

He has a problem here, and one that calls for 








a good deal of adroitness. He must, on the one 
hand, associate himself with all that seems good 
in the Fair Deal, and, on the other, disassociate 
himself from what the Republicans have been 
calling ““Trumanism.”’ 

The new Democratic standard bearer, a handy 
fellow with words, has tried to do this by saying: 
“T am confident that what the nation wants is a 
refreshening—and not any sharp alteration—of 
the policies which have meant strength and prog- 
ress over the past two decades.” 
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The role of President Truman in the ’52 cam- 
paign has been a matter of concern to some of 
the wheels in the Democratic Party. They 
acknowledge that, on the basis of his performance 
four years ago, he is one of the greatest cam- 
paigners in the history of American politics. What 
disturbs them is the thought that the give-’em- 
hell technique might not be well received this 
year. 

They got the feeling in Chicago—and so did the 
Republicans—that the temper of the United 
States has changed; that the people are a little 
fed up with extremists of both the right and the 
left, and that what they want above all else is 
moderation. 

For this reason, these particular Democrats 
were gratified when Mr. Truman described him- 
self as “a buck private in the rear rank.” They 
took that to mean that he realizes that Governor | 
Stevenson’s voice must be the dominant one in 
the Democratic campaign. They would prefer 
that the President, in his own speeches, be mellow 
rather than angry. 

Associates of the Chief Executive would be 
much surprised if he began pulling his punches. 
They point out that he has always been a hard- 
hitting orator and that it would be difficult for 
him to change his style now. 

In the interval between the Democratic Con- 
vention and the Truman-Stevenson meeting in 
the White House news stories out of Springfield, 
Ill., provoked a good deal of irritation in admin- 
istration circles. 

A line appeared over and over in these dis- 
patches to the effect that Governor Stevenson 
would not want to seem “too intimately associ- 
ated” with the Administration. 

The one thing that is clear—and the White 
House conference of August 12 emphasized it—is 
that President Truman and Governor Stevenson 
realize that they must work together if their party 
is to win in November. 

Mr. Truman is every bit as eager for victory as 
is the Illinois governor. If Governor Stevenson 
wins, the President will feel that his own seven- 
year record in the White House has been vindi- 
cated; if Stevenson loses, Mr. Truman knows that 
he will be taunted by cries of “repudiation.” 
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CANMPAIGNS 
CAN CHANGE 
ELECTIONS 


By STANLEY FRANK 


L. IS an ironic footnote to history that 
James A. Farley, the Democrat’s shrewd- 
est political engineer of the 1930’s, rend- 
ered a more valuable service to his party 
with a whopping boner than he ever did 
by reading the national tea leaves with 
uncanny accuracy. Although Farley was 
strictly a bystander in the 1948 presiden- 
tial campaign, in which he once had 
hoped to be a candidate himself, he had 
a more direct influence on the most start- 
ling election of our time than any man 
except Harry S. Truman. 

During his tenure as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee in 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first two admin- 
istrations, Farley operated on the premise 
that no votes were changed by campaign 
platforms and speeches after Sept. 15. 
Everyone — professional politicians, 
pundits and pollsters—believed implicitly 
in Farley’s “law.” 

The Republicans snuggled up to the law 
and went to sleep clutching it fondly to 
their breasts. Democratic wheel horses, 
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respecting Farley’s reputation as a pro- 
phet of the first water (didn’t he hit the 
1932 and ’36 elections on the nose?) went 
through the languid motions of challeng- 
ing polls which indicated that Thomas E. 
Dewey’s tenancy of the White House was 
a lead-pipe cinch. Everyone accepted 
Farley’s law but the voters and an ama- 
teur piano player from Missouri, who 
combined on Nov. 2, 1948, to make it as 
obsolete as lend-lease to Russia. 

Now that we are hip high in another 
presidential campaign, it is interesting 
and informative to examine the factors 
that made Farley’s law so spectacularly 
wrong. From the vantage point of second- 
guessing, it is not difficult to determine 
where the experts went off the deep end. 
They forgot: 

1. Campaigns once were knockdown, 
drag-out battles. Truman’s whirlwind, 
“oive-’em-hell” stumping transformed a 
presidential election into an _  old- 
fashioned dogfight for the first time 
since 1916. 
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2. How close national elections really are. 
Dewey would be running for re-election to. 
day had there been a shift in the Voting, 
ranging from one quarter of one per cent to 
1144 per cent in three key states—Ohio, Ca}j- 
fornia, and Illinois. 
3. Important elections are decided by 15,. 
000,000 independent voters who have no fixed 
affiliations. These people, attracted by poli- 
cies rather than parties, by men instead of 
machines, withhold judgment on the candi- 
dates until their campaigns build to a climax. 
Why were these three factors, which are 
diametrically opposed to the concept of an 
open-and-shut election, ignored four years 
ago? It is advisable to keep the answer in 
mind during these coming weeks when cam- 
paign managers will be claiming everything 
in sight. The polls conducted by the Messrs. 
Roper, Gallup and Crossley, which predicted 
a landslide for Dewey, were correct up toa 
certain point—but that point was premature. 
It is unlikely that Roper will repeat the mis- 
take he made Sept. 9, 1948, when he said 
“political campaigns are largely ritualistic.” 
In effect, he went out on a limb for Farley’s 
law eight weeks before the election. 
mt In all fairness to the pollsters, it should be 
ii mentioned that they had been remarkably 
& accurate in previous elections. Roper’s fore- 
casts of the presidential voting in 1936, ’40 
and ’44 missed the bull’s-eye by only one per 
cent. Gallup’s average margin of error in 446 
local and national elections in the United 
States and Europe was less than four per 
cent. There is no question that their figures 
giving Truman less than 45 per cent of the 
popular vote in the summer of 1948 were an 
authentic reflection of public opinion. The 
trouble was that they took Farley’s law at face 
value and stopped sampling opinion during 
the final payoff weeks of Truman’s campaign. 
The pollsters weren’t the only ones who 
quit on Truman. The Democratic band wagon 
was such a rump-sprung vehicle that it 
actually had less money to buy time on radio 
networks than Henry A. Wallace, the Pro- 
gressive Party’s dreamboat. Contributing to 
Truman’s campaign in the summer of 1948 
oe . . appeared to be as foolish as buying a diamond 
Politicians and. pundits used to believe he from a sidewalk pitchman. Events at 


home and abroad had ganged up on Truman 
to make him the whipping boy for the prob- 
that no votes were changed by speeches lems and irritations disturbing the citizens. 
The cost of living was going through the 
or platforms after September 15. Here’s roof. Business was outraged by mounting 
taxes and labor was screaming about the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the fine of $1,400,000 re- 
why they know better now. cently slapped on the United Mine Workers. 
The international situation Truman had in- 
herited from Roosevelt was deteriorating 
rapidly. The Communists’ seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia and the suicide of Jan Masaryk were 
tragic sequels to the Administration’s at- 
tempts to appease the Russians, who further 
demonstrated their contempt for that policy 
by blockading Berlin. 
One of those pictures which Confucius said 
was worth 10,000 words epitomized the anti- 
Truman feeling sweeping the country. The 
picture taken at Omaha a few weeks before 
the nominating conventions must be remem- 
bered. Truman was in Omaha for the annual 
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reunion of the 35th Division, his World War I 
outfit, and delivered a speech in the AkK-Sar-Ben 
Coliseum, which holds 10,000 people. Only 2,000 
turned out and the picture showing a desolate 
expanse of empty seats was an eloquent com- 
mentary of his feeble appeal. 

But even that embarrassment did not mark 
the nadir of Truman’s popularity. He denounced 
congressional investigations into the activities of 
Communist agents in the Government as “red 
herrings,” a crack that bounced back in his 
chagrined face during the campaign. Another 
tactical blunder was his idea of sending Chief 
Justice Fred Vinson to Russia for a conference 
with Stalin, a proposal that nearly provoked the 
resignation of his Secretary of State, Gen. George 
C. Marshall. 

In practical political terms, the bolt of the 
Dixiecrats and the emergence of the Progressive 
Party were calculated to insure a Republican vic- 
tory. In the final accounting, both splinter parties 
did cut heavily into Democratic strongholds. The 
Dixiecrats’ concentrated strength took 39 elec- 
toral votes away from Truman and the Progres- 
sive Party cost him New York’s 47 electoral votes. 
All things considered, the Wall Street brokers 
and poolroom operators who were offering odds 
of 18-to-1 against Truman on Election Day were 
not indulging in a rare burst of philanthropy. 

We know what happened. Truman licked 
Dewey by more than 2,000,000 popular votes and 
114 electoral votes. How it happened is the perti- 
nent question today, just as it was exactly a year 
after the 1948 upheaval when, following a de- 
cent interval, we asked Roper, Gallup and Cross- 
ley why their predictions had gone haywire. 

As we reported in the February, 1950, issue of 
NATION’S BUSINESS, they gave a variety of reasons 
for their debacle. Dewey’s inept campaign, in- 
duced by overconfidence—for which they were 














































largely responsible. . . . Wallace’s parrotting of 
the Communist Party line, which drove perhaps 
2,000,000 liberals back into the Democratic 
camp. ... The small vote, percentagewise the 
lowest since 1916. . . . Failure to realize that 
organized labor had supplanted political ma- 
chines as more efficient vote-getting instruments. 
; . A tendency to overestimate Republican 
strength, forgetting that the generation of voters 
matured under the New Deal had made the 
Democrats the predominant party. 

The three men were unanimous on one point, 
however: The most valid poll is the one taken 
closest to the election. They agreed that their 
gravest mistake in 1948 was blind acceptance of 
Farley’s law, leading them to disregard the pos- 
sible effects of an aggressive campaign. Specifi- 
cally, the sort of campaign Truman launched. 

The monkey wrench Truman threw into the 
dope will be enshrined in political handbooks as 
a minor miracle. Like all secular miracles, it was 
nothing more than the product of hard work and 
one man’s refusal to play ball with an entrenched 
viewpoint. The boys thought Truman was whist- 
ling off key through the graveyard when he in- 
sisted that there would be a lot of red faces 
among the experts on election day, but the old pro 
was composing an original tune. Truman traveled 
31,500 miles and made 350 speeches heard by live 
audiences that totaled 7,000,000 people, plus un- 
told millions of radio listeners. 

Adopting the tactics of a veteran brawler, Tru- 
man grabbed the initiative from the Republicans 
by throwing the first vicious punch, then kept 
hammering away in the in-fighting. He at- 
tributed all the country’s troubles to the Republi- 
can-dominated Eightieth Congress which he 
characterized as the worst in our history. He 
blasted Dewey and the Republicans as “tools of 
reactionary elements” (Continued on page 74) 
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ah iene. long an oldsters’ poaching ground, 
is now going out after the diaper crowd. Its state 
department of education operates 286 child care 
centers for kids as young as two. 

Now, child care—or day care—centers aren't any- 
thing new. Uncle Sam financed them for working 
mothers during World War II. But since the Gov- 
ernment dumped them in 1946, only Gov. Earl War- 
ren’s state has shelled out any real money to con- 
tinue them—$5,250,000 this year. Governor Warren, 
himself a father of six, recently told me, “Even when 
the last shot is fired in Korea, many children from 
low-income families will badly need these centers.” 

Today almost 20,000,000 women—close to the 
World War II peak—are toiling in industry. Nearly 
5,000,000 are mothers with preschool or adolescent 
children. 

In seeking an answer to this problem, many busi- 
nessmen now are eyeing California’s schools for 
toddlers. These sunkissed centers are doing more 
than providing needed women workers. They’re re- 
ducing the state’s relief bill, and helping to cut 
divorce and juvenile delinquency. 

The centers are administered by local boards of 
education in 51 school districts and 22 counties. 
Most are housed on school grounds. In a Los Angeles 
junior high where I recently watched two to five 
year olds joyously fingerpaint, punch clay and beat 
out a mulberry bush aria, a principal sighed, “And 
to think this was once my algebra room!” 

Today approximately 14,000 children are enrolled 
in the centers. Two types of service are offered: 1, 
all-day nursery care for two to five year olds and 2, 
before and after school supervision (extended day 
care) for regular school kids five to 16. The latter 
get all-day care during summer and vacations. The 
centers are open six full days a week all year 
around, usually from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Three out of five families using them are single- 
parent ones. And they’re not all working mothers. 
For instance, an aircraft employe’s wife died sev- 
eral years ago, leaving him with three young chil- 
dren. Luckily, all of them immediately were enrolled 
in a neighborhood child care center where he drops 
them off on the way to work. After work, he picks 


‘ them up, takes them home and cooks dinner for 


them. On Saturdays, this widower washes and 
shops. Sunday morning he irons so that he can 
spend the afternoon with his children. 

Some of the youngsters’ fathers are in Korea. But 
many are fatherless. In Napa a three-year-old boy 
asked his nursery teacher, “Please swing me high 
so I can see my daddy in heaven.” At San Fran- 
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California 


cisco’s Yerba Buena center, most of the children 
have no male parents. But last Father’s Day, the 
five to 12 year olds voted as their Father-of-the- 
Year the proprietor of nearby Herbert’s Sherbet 
Shoppe who supplies the center with free frozen 
delicacies. 

At almost any California center you can see tow- 
headed Johnnies and dark-haired Marys in cheer- 
ful, unregimented surroundings. Their activities, 
though carefully planned, are free and homelike. 
Taking advantage of California’s ballyhooed cli- 
mate, most centers are planned for outdoor play 
with sandboxes, tricycles, climbing and other equip- 
ment so dear to small sizers’ hearts. A teacher who 
formerly taught in an eastern nursery school, pain- 
fully recalls, “Oh, how I used to hate putting on and 
taking off those darn snow suits!” 

Parents pay approximately one third of the cost 
of operating the centers; the state, the other two 
thirds. The centers are open to children whose 
families have gross incomes of not more than $250 
monthly for a single parent and $300 where both 
parents are working. If a family has two children, 
it is $300 and $350 respectively—and so on. 

“Even then, the parents using our centers don't 
get charity,” explains state supervisor John R. 
Weber. Under a rigidly enforced means test passed 
by the legislature, they must pay weekly fees based 
on their earnings and number of children. Most 
parents pay from $2 to $6 weekly per child. About 
90 per cent of the families now using the centers 
are subject to this means test. 

The ten per cent exceptions are children of de- 
fense and agricultural workers, teachers, nurses and 
veteran students—all of whom are eligible regard- 
less of income. But if not in the low-income bracket, 
they must pay the full cost for each of their children 
which ranges from $50 to $95 monthly. 

California’s aircraft industry has been pitching 
to liberalize these means test figures so that its 
employes won’t have to pay the full cost. It even 
warned the legislature last year that if more woman 
aircraft workers couldn’t use the centers, it might 
have to import male workers from outside the 
State. 

“The percentage of our women workers has risen 
from ten to 25 per cent during the past two years,” 
one aircraft company official explains. 

Even if aircraft companies built their own cen- 
ters, the problem would still exist for countless 
smaller defense plants. During World War II some 
firms set up their own centers to curtail absentee- 
ism, lateness and early (Continued on page 80) 
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LEONARD NADEL—A PRIZE-WINNING PHOTO 
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The retailer’s problem is how to get customers to 


buy more. That’s why merchants today must have 
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aos headaches that merchants and salesmen 
suffer from today are real migraines! Good help is 
hard to hire and fast on the turnover; costs are up 
everywhere. Worst of all, customers don’t seem to 
be eager to put down their cash for goods and serv- 
ices. The average customer who, before the war, 
saved 3.8 per cent of personal income is saving nine 
per cent today. 

The retailer’s problem, and that of everyone with 
something to sell, is to break up this log jam—get 
more customers into stores, complete more sales and 
so ring up more profits. One proven way to do this 
is to put effort and thought on selling the woman 
customer, because she has become the purchasing 
agent of the modern family. Through her is reached 
the major part of the family spending for house- 
hold, home and children. For husband, too, in many 
cases. What’s more, women can be influenced, if 
you make a real effort to sell the way they think, 
feel and buy. 

“But,” you are probably protesting, “we already go 
after the women. We try all kinds of ways to please 
them.” 

The answer to that is that you’ll have to do more. 
Your traps will have to be baited with all the things 
that lure women—your clerks must say the right 
things, your displays must be arranged, your adver- 
tising and promotion set up to attract the woman 
shopper. In fact, this is the time to have women on 
your mind! 

Back of all successful selling to women lie two 
things: knowledge of how they “tick” and a plan or 
idea that uses that Knowledge. Take the simple 
scheme by which the National Cranberry Associa- 
tion has increased its business 30 per cent every year 
for five years. They knew that women seize happily 
on any help with their endless, monotonous job of 
planning meals. The sale of cranberries was limited 
by the fact that they were considered a holiday 
Specialty as a partner for turkey. Yet Americans eat 
only five pounds of turkey a year per person, as 
against 31 pounds of chicken. 

The cranberry people launched a ten-year pro- 
gram to tell women how delicious cranberries taste 
with chicken. The plan is five years old now and 
has resulted in a sales increase every year, includ- 
ing the first four months of 1952 when food in gen- 
eral slumped about 13 per cent. Note that “first four 
months” of the year. It is significant because it 
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shows that cranberries have established a year- 
round market and, as a companion to chicken, can 
be promoted for any holiday or week end instead 
of for just one. 

The reasons women buy are often misunderstood, 
if we go by the evidence of much advertising and 
much of the talk of salesmen. A woman doesn’t buy 
a new range or a freezer to fill a blank space in the 
kitchen. She buys it because it will help her get good 
meals easily and quickly. She doesn’t buy an auto- 
matic dryer because it looks nice in the advertise- 
ment or because it’s available at a discount or 
because the neighbors all have them. She wants a 
dryer so she can wash any time she pleases, rain or 
shine, and so she won’t have to carry heavy loads of 
wet clothes out to the lines. 

Give her reasons to buy which relate to her life. 
For instance, it’s been found that television has 
increased interest in home furnishings because 
more home entertaining is done; furniture dealers 
stress this “reason” in selling. The home entertain- 
ing that television promotes is informal; food stores 
and china and glass departments that offer TV spe- 
cials tie in with the way the woman is already 
thinking. 

Though many customers may say that prices are 
too high and that they “guess they’ll wait” to buy, 
the woman today is not buying on price alone. The 
supermarkets and the chains have found this out. 
During the 1930’s price was king—big volume, low 
markup. That suited those times. Then came the 
1940’s and stores could sell almost anything and 
they grew lazy. They neglected the small selling 
extras and personal attention. 

Today women want personal service. The depart- 
ment stores that used to put all their emphasis on 
goods-at-a-price know this. They are now adding 
alteration rooms, teaching women to knit and sew, 
they are bringing back repair service, wrapping 
desks, home decoration advice—the cycle is coming 
around again. 

Women like the feeling that they, as individuals, 
matter to someone. I have a savings account in one 
of the largest banks in the world. Recently I filled 
out a form for a mail withdrawal about two weeks 
before interest day. My check came. With it was a 
personal, signed letter pointing out that I was losing 
interest due me and adding that if I returned the 
sum within five days (Continued on page 84) 
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By JOHN WESLEY NOBLE 





The old “goin’-through” spirit that carried the 
mail to the West still inspires the 
| chain-gang truck drivers 


who get the goods to 25,000 communities 











Nestor Ventura, senior driver with Pacific 
Intermountain Express, about to roll east 
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= sunshine glinted off the Great Salt Lake 
as Cliff Duffin trundled Cabover 1013 carefully onto 
U.S. Highway 40, and headed east. Trailer 4607, 
locked in its fifth-wheel coupling, gently nudged us 
with 25,000 pounds of general cargo, 30 hours out of 
California and due in Chicago three days hence. 

High above the traffic flow, like a lifeguard in a 
shiny red booth, Duffin felt the big tires humming in 
his steering wheel and was pleased with life. 

“Tomorrow, when this load’s rolling through Mis- 
souri, I’ll be home fishing with my boy. Another 
fellow, who likes the Coast, starts the load off to me. 
I pass it on to a chap in Wyoming. He pulls to a 
Denver driver for Kansas. It’s the new look in long- 
haul trucking—chain-ganging.”’ 

He was trying to tell me that “gear jammers,” as 
all truck drivers call themselves, never had it so 
good. His grin, as he raised his hand to a highway 
patrolman’s salute, said he was proud to be a 
trucker 

Best of all, he insisted, that part of America he 
calls home is prospering from his work. 

“Take the trucks out of modern-day commerce 
and you’d jam the brakes on American business.” 

Climbing through Echo Canyon, the veteran 
Pacific Intermountain Express driver told of the 
crippling storms of 1948. 

“Washed out the highway right here.” 

He pointed to the old scars. “But we kept our 
motor freight moving. We shifted to other roads. 
Even built some detours with our own hands. Never 
stopped 

“We're like the old Pony Express — with horse- 
power.” 

I pondered that comparison, watching Duffin 
tread his pedals, shift his multiple gears, hiss the air 
brakes and flick quick signals to oncoming trucks. 
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Motorists using PIE’s system can look to its truckers 
for either physical or mechanical aid as need arises 


Trucks on the line average 25 miles per hour, 
24 hours a day, to keep their cargo moving 





In eight easily paced hours we moved $100,000 worth 
of merchandise 267 miles closer to its market. At 
Wamsutter, Wyo., we handed it over to a night 
relay driver to shuttle across the Continental 
Divide and the next lap east. It paused only for fuel. 

An hour and a half behind us came another silver 
and red rig identical to ours. Behind it at regular 
intervals flowed a steady stream from PIE’s fleet of 
line-haul motor freighters. In from the east all day 
came a pleasantly spaced sequence of the truck- 
trailers. Jouncing along with a fan whirring cool air 
in our faces, I thought of us as a bright bucket in 
an endless conveyer belt across the continent. 

“Pony Express?” puzzled Arch Travis, young 
driver foreman, several days later. “We’re opening 
the country all right, as they did. We’re a vital 
service. But I think of trucking as more like sea- 
faring—a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether.” 

Several thousand miles later, I met C. E. Johnson, 
executive vice president and operating manager of 
PIE. Inadvertently I lapsed into the lingo of the 
trucks. 

“Bananas were slow ripening when I started over 
the mountains in January,’ I related. “But I was 
with a good snowman and we put on plenty of 
iron—” 

Johnson grinned and I suddenly heard myself. 

“I mean it was cold—but my driver was good in 
snow—we chained the tires.” 

“You know something?” Johnson said. “I know 
snowmen and banana belters. I left the seat of my 
pants up there where that highway is now. Right 
where I cracked up the mail plane.” 

Johnson was not always a dignified gentleman 
in a conservative business suit. A World War I avia- 
tor who hung on to become a wing-walker with a 
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barnstorming aerial circus, a pioneer air mail pilot, 
and a United Air Lines executive. 

“But I couldn’t sit co-pilot with these truck 
drivers today. They are wheels-minded and respon- 
sible. They pull together like Gloucester sailormen. 
And by George they’ve got the same spirit as—as 
the old Pony Express!” 

So here was trucking in its essence. Here were 
men in a proud field determined to “Keep ’em roll- 
ing” through the elements and all the hazards of 
modern highway travel. 

Too young to have legendary heroes like railroad- 
ing’s Casey Jones, the truckers prefer such men as 
PIE’s Bill Guinn. Caught in a blizzard two years ago 
in the open Kansas prairie, Guinn sat with his truck 
for 60 hours, from Tuesday morning until Thursday 
evening. When the fuel was gone his heater stopped. 
Guinn started to walk away, hoping he could reach 
a section gang’s shack. He knew he might freeze to 
death. Half a mile from the truck, he remembered 
something. So back through the storm he trudged. 
The snowbound truck was buried under a drift. But 
Bill Guinn pawed down to metal, carefully drained 
the radiator and block. Then he sought safety for 
himself. He had saved his employer’s investment, 
a $30,000 rig. Guinn considered that his responsi- 
bility. 

I put my own car over 5,000 miles of highway to 
slice a true cross section of the 8,000,000 trucks on 
our roads. Then I boarded the rumbling trucks and 
rode from California to Chicago, another 2,641 miles. 
I saw the best and the worst. 

In the aggregate, I found, trucking is a reassur- 
ing industrial asset. These trucks are the sole 
wheels of trade for 25,000 American communities 
They are, for certain, that endless conveyer belt 
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An office manager hears from drivers gossip about events and conditions along the road 


that runs around the clock and across the calendar. 
When run right, they produce amazing returns on 
the stockholder dollar. 

Many truckers, of course, should not be permitted 
on any road, just as many passenger cars should 
not. I saw “gypsies,” who bum tires, haggle for gas 
and meals and loads, cheat the law and try to bribe 
weighmasters. They don’t make money. They don’t 
fulfill obligations. Honest truckers despise them. 

In this industry the leaders are easily ranked. 
Public awards are given them for driver safety and 
courtesy, equipment excellence and efficiency. They 
are fiscally sound and publicly popular. 

I rode with Pacific Intermountain Express. 
Through deserts, prairies, wheatfields and cities, 
over rivers and across two major mountain ranges, 
the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains. I spent 
days and nights poking around the trucks, loading 
docks, highway patrol stations, the company’s 
mammoth service garage, at drivers’ overnight 
sleeping and eating places, in sales meetings, execu- 
tive offices and with the city delivery fleets that col- 
lect over-the-road shipments from 100,000 cus- 
tomers. 

PIE started only 26 years ago from one small inde- 
pendent trucking company in the hills of Idaho. It 
lost $39,228 in 1941, the first year it began consoli- 
dating other small lines, but hasn’t lost a dollar 
since. Last year its 531 line-haul trailers rolled 
40,000,000 miles with 687,060,446 pounds of assorted 
cargo that returned a gross revenue of $20,000,000. 
Its 251 tractors—the trucks that pull the trailers— 
average 25 miles an hour, 24 hours a day, including 
all time for loading, road stops and overhaul. And 
never exceed 50 miles an hour! 

One gray Monday afternoon I “bobtailed” out of 
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Before a trip is begun, drivers report at their 
offices for weather as well as freight details 


The company provides quarters along the line 
where the men can stay before starting home 


PIE’s Oakland, Calif., yards in Tractor 3078. Nestor 
Ventura, senior driver on the western division, was 
at the wheel, deadheading the unit to Sacramento 
because the week’s schedules east were just begin- 
ning to assemble. We would get our trailer there. 

Rumbling trucks shook the earth-fill yard on the 
east shore of San Francisco Bay. There, as else- 
where in the booming West, terminals are jousting 
for harbor space. PIE’s, on the main San Francisco 
highway, faces straight through the Golden Gate, 
toward the Orient. 

At Sacramento we glad-handed the air brakes to 
Trailer 4599 with a 24,000-pound load of plane 
motors. Ventura scanned the manifest of the driver 
preceding us and snorted: “Labor faker!” Actually 
he liked the other man lighter. We wouldn’t have 
the problem of passing him en route to Reno. 

Since we wouldn’t be likely to overtake him, we 
would be safely within the company rule against 
“tailgating.” For public relations and safety rea- 
sons, no two PIE trucks may travel within a mile of 
each other, except to pass. Our schedule allowed a 
leisurely ten hours to drive the 222 miles over the 
Sierras, more if there was an emergency. Our top 
speed for the haul could be only 40 miles an hour. 

Late that night Ventura announced: “We got it 
made.’ Into the Reno yards we rode, and the relay 
driver was waiting. Ventura fueled the rig for him, 
checked the tires, removed the “tattle-tale” chart 
from the tachometer, which told precisely how fast 
and how slow the truck had moved, even when its 
engine idled. He filed it with his ICC report, 
scrawled ‘tired old horse—no power” in 3078’s log- 
book, and waved the rig on to Elko, 291 miles east. 

The blackboard said his westbound truck would 
bein at 4a.m., but because of our late Oakland start 
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he wouldn’t be able to take off before 9 a.m. This 
is an ICC rule—all truck drivers must have eight 
hours rest before taking the wheel again. It is in- 
surance against fatigue. Ventura, eager to be home 
with his family as early next day as possible, got his 
dinner and went to bed. 

For this routine of three round trips a week, he 
averages $7,200 a year, with three-weeks vacation. 
He owns his home in Oakland and rents a room for 
his Reno layover from the driver he pulls to. Else- 
where on the system, PIE provides quarters in hotels 
and boardinghouses. Ventura, at 43, has driven 
seven years for PIE without a chargeable accident, 
and is studying for a supervisory position. 

I caught the 8 a.m. rig east for Elko. We had a 
typical truckload, 29,681 pounds of electric air 
heaters, brake lining, steel shelving, ladies hand- 
bags, hinges and other hardware, vinegar, cigars, 
Chinese soy sauce, dried vegetables, machine parts, 
chemicals and rubber goods. It was desert driving 
all day. 

My driver had checked the weather carefully, on 
the teletype, by radio, newspaper and a call to the 
airport weather bureau. Now he watched oncoming 
trucks, their light signals, their tire chains drying 
under the trailers, and whether they were where he 
normally passed them. If they were late, it meant 
they had had slow going. 

Every 50 miles he stopped and walked around the 
rig thumping the 18 wheels with a tire iron. With 
7,000 tires rolling continuously over its eight-state 
system, the company watches them. An under- 
inflated tire, if not changed immediately, would 
heat up and start fires which could destroy the rig 
and cargo. Drivers who once have changed “burn- 
ers” would much rather (Continued on page 92) 
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HE California sun was bright and hot this 
Saturday morning; as we sat down to 
breakfast on the patio I could see kids 
in shorts walking toward the community 
swimming pool down the road. I glanced 
across the table at my son, Jerry. He 
was lanky for a 14-year-old; his dark head was bent 
over his cereal. When I asked why he didn’t join 
the others—knowing it was a useless question—he 
said, “Oh, I’ll wait for you and Mom.” 

“We won’t be going till this afternoon.” 

“That’s all right,” he said. ““No hurry.” 

My wife, humming a tune, poured my coffee. She 
gave me a look that said, ‘““Now don’t go picking on 
him again.” I sat silent, trying not to frown. 

Why can’t he be a regular guy? I wondered. Why 
does he have to be such a weak sister? Does he 
think he’s fooling me? He’s scared, that’s what it is. 
Afraid the other fellows will laugh at him because 
he hasn’t got the nerve to do the things they do. 
Afraid they’ll show him up. When I was his age.... 

Yes, sir, in my own high school years I’d been the 
exact opposite of Jerry’s type. I’d played tackle on 
the football team, center on the basketball team, 
and I’d had a couple of years as first-string catcher 
on the baseball squad. Even now I could remember 
how my dad used to come to watch the games, yell- 
ing himself hoarse, jumping up and waving his arms 
in the tight spots; and I could still see the pride in 
his eyes whenever I happened to star.... 

Well, that was a long time ago. Sitting here in 
the patio of our California bungalow, I found it hard 
to realize my own son was So different. It was frus- 
trating. To have a kid who took no part at all in 
sports, who simply shrugged them off, never giving 
me the pleasure of going out to cheer like other 
fathers— 

Sally said, “Ed. Your coffee’s getting cold.” 

I stirred it. But my thoughts were still on Jerry. 
Maybe his fear of competing with other boys was 
my fault. I’d given up active athletics years ago. 
I’d poured all my energies into the insurance busi- 
ness. Perhaps I was to blame for not setting him 
any kind of example. I hadn’t even bothered about 
the softball team the fathers of the community had 
organized. 

On the other hand, why should Jerry need an 
example to get fun out of life? It certainly wasn’t 
so in other families. Take Ben Rogers next door—a 
fat, lazy hulk of 50 who’d never in his life played 
anything rougher than tiddlywinks. Yet his boy had 
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been elected captain of the high school’s football 
team. So what price heredity? 

Jerry finished breakfast and hurried off to his 
room. When he came out he was carrying a camera, 
“Saw some wild canaries in a nest up the canyon,” 
he said. “I’m going to try for a close-up. Want to 
come along?” 

“No, thanks!’ I said. It sounded bitter. 

“S’long, then. See you later.” 

When he was gone, I muttered to myself. Sally, 
who had sat down to her own coffee, said, “Oh, 
come, Ed. You’re making too much of this thing.” 

I glared at her. “Too much? We’re bringing upa 
boy who’s practically abnormal, and she says I’m 
making too much of it!” 

“Nonsense.” She pushed back her chestnut hair, 
“There’s nothing abnormal about Jerry. Just be- 
cause he doesn’t go swimming with the crowd—” 

“Or play baseball! Or football! Or anything else! 
My God, Sally, he’s a boy!” 

Sally didn’t seem worried. ‘“He’s good at other 
things.”’ 

“Name one!” 

“Best student in his science class.” 

“Oh, that!” It was exactly what you might expect 
from a woman. Not that I objected to Jerry’s being 
at the top of his science class. In fact, I was proud 
of it. I was glad he’d won honorable mention in the 
photography contest, too. ‘““But that’s not enough,” 
I said. “I want to see him show some spirit!” 

Sally smiled. “You’re overdramatizing. Just be- 
cause you played football, just because you’re stilla 
rah-rah boy at heart—”’ 

“All right, all right,’ I said in disgust. I got up 
from the table. Every time we discussed Jerry’s fail- 
ings it came back to this. I was wrong. Because I 
wanted my son to be like other kids. I lit a cigarette 
and walked into the house. What was the use of 
talking? 

I had some paper work to do this Saturday morn- 
ing—the usual week-end clean up of this and that— 
and I tried to concentrate on it at the desk in the 
living room. But it wasn’t easy. Whenever I glanced 
out of the window I saw Ben Rogers sunning his fat 
carcass in a deck chair. With a newspaper spread 
over his face, he looked asleep. But he was awake, 
all right, because every time kids stopped to ask for 
his son, Tommy, he waved a naked arm toward the 
community swimming pool. 

When Sally came into the room I asked, ‘““‘What’s 
that guy got that I don’t (Continued on page 78) 
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Were you an oldest, youngest, or only child? 


Was your father a stern disciplinarian ? 


Did you submit—or fight back? 


How come youre 


By JOHN KORD LAGEMANN 


Havent you ever wondered, along with Sir Wil- 
liam S. Gilbert, why “every boy and every girl that’s 
born into the world alive, is either a little liberal or 
else a little conservative?” Since psychology is the 
study of why humans behave as they do and politics 
is a peculiarly human form of behavior, I spent the 
last few weeks talking with psychiatrists and 
psychoanalysts, visiting the psychological depart- 
ments of several universities and looking up reports 
of most of the experimental research on the subject 
during the past 20 years. 

What I found out won’t change anybody’s vote 
but at least it provides something which is almost 
unheard of in the heat of a presidential campaign— 
a nonpolitical look at politics. 

The key idea is simple: most psychologists look at 
your politics as a phase of your personality—a pro- 
jection into adult life of your early childhood ad- 
justment to the world at a time when it was repre- 
sented almost exclusively by your father and 
mother. So strong is the case for parental influence 
that no one who wants to be an independent in poli- 
tics ought to be born until he is 21 or older. 

Our political character begins to take form soon 
after birth when we make the discovery that we 
are not alone in the world. We depend on others— 
our parents—for all our gratifications. These are 
the powers that be. They can give or withhold, de- 
pending as it seems to us, on whether they love and 
accept us or disapprove and reject us—the “‘us” con- 
sisting largely of our wants. We quickly learn, how- 
ever, that our parents also want something from us 
—a smile or a burp—and the game of power politics 
has begun. The infant, bargaining for parental 
patronage, acquires a basic behavior pattern which 
Stays with him for life. 

The nation, the Administration, the President, 
Uncle Sam, the church, the company, in fact all 
political, religious and economic institutions and 
leaders are viewed as images of parental authority. 
According to psychology, you tend to handle your 
relations with them in just about the same way you 
learned to get along with your father and mother. 

Your politics, then, is your way of dealing with an 
outside authority, and thus a basic aspect of your 
personality. A person who challenges your political 
beliefs isn’t just challenging a set of rational 
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He’s challenging the basis of your security 
the substance of what you mean 


opinions 
as an individual 
when you say “I.” 

If you look at society in terms of the parent-child 
relationship, certain elements would clearly 
identify themselves with the father authority while 
others would fit into the role of the child who either 
submits to the authority or asserts his independ- 
ence. The role of owner, employer or manager, for 
example, is essentially a paternal one and it’s not 
at all surprising that men who are successful in 
business, industry or banking should be conserva- 
tive in their outlook on life. 

The professional man, on the other hand, is 
usually the kind of person who likes to be his own 
boss and in politics is more likely to be an independ- 
ent. Wage earners are individually in the position 
of greatest dependency and collectively in the posi- 
tion of greatest power. From a psychological point 
of view, it’s here that one should find the widest 
range of political shadings, and historically this has 
been the case. 

Politically, the rightist is one who tends to 
identify himself with the parent figure (Superego), 
the leftist the person who most often takes the side 
of the child (ego). Thus the conservative, like the 
traditional father, is on the side of fixed authority, 
stresses discipline in child rearing and education, 
is wary of change, dislikes tampering of any kind, 
upholds conventions and traditions, believes that 
woman’s place is in the home, opposes the relaxing 
of moral restraints or the coddling of wrong-doers. 

While the liberal is usually thought of as a critic, 
a planner, or a dreamer, the conservative is a great 
one for getting things done. He believes that people 
have to be prodded to work their best, puts great 
Stock in leadership, titles of authority, organization 
and routine. He cherishes the family as an institu- 
tion, has great respect for religion as a force to keep 
people in line, is unquestioningly patriotic and in- 
Clined to be nationalistic. 

While the liberal emphasizes curiosity, spon- 
taneity, experimentation, understanding, individ- 
ual rights and tolerance, the conservative prefers 
the sterner virtues of duty, punctuality, strength, 
endurance. 

So far we’ve used the terms “liberal” and ‘‘con- 
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servative” as if they were interchangeable with 
“left” and “right.” But in real life, these types are 
seldom pure. Most of us have our liberal and con- 
servative sides and we fluctuate between the two. 

Like our own personalities, the two major poli- 
tical parties do not represent a distinct cleavage 
between left and right but merely a preponderance 
of traits associated with one category or the other. 
A person with a preponderance of so-called “liberal” 
personality traits could equally well be a Republican 
or a Democrat, depending on other considerations 
like family or regional tradition, social status, occu- 
pation and property. In the U.S. electorate, liberals 
occupy a broad, middle band on both sides of poli- 
tical center and include both “liberal conserva- 
tives” and “conservative liberals.” Such people 
might be termed “moderates.” 

Psychologically, the left-right scale isn’t flat but 
curves around in a circle like a barrel hoop. Most of 
the tension is found where the extreme right or 
reactionary element overlaps with the extreme left 
or radical element. These two have much in com- 
mon and the great political struggle, as psychol- 
ogists see it, is not so much radicals against reac- 
tionaries as it is moderates against both extremes. 

The psychologist doesn’t ask which is right or 
wrong. He simply wants to know how they got that 
way. Generally speaking, he finds that the moder- 
ate—the liberal conservative or the conservative 
liberal—has made a Satisfactory, workable adjust- 
ment which enables him to deal with authority fig- 
ures on a reasoning, give-and-take basis, while the 
extremist—the radical or the reactionary—has 
made an unrealistic adjustment which requires 
complete and unreasoning submission to his par- 
ticular brand of dictatorship. 

In attempting to supplant existing authorities for 
the absolute authority of the party, the American 
Communist, for example, behaves much like a child 
who feels rejected by his own father and therefore 
seeks a substitute father who can solve all his prob- 
lems. 

Morris Ernst, attorney, and David Loth, writer, 
recently assembled 200 life histories of ex-Commu- 
nists by interview and questionnaire, found that 
“hostility to papa or to an overwhelming mama is 
one clear, prevalent pattern.” Most members, they 
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found, joined the party between 18 
ind 23, most were native born and 
came from upper class, educated 
homes and upper middle class in- 
come groups. Their home back- 
grounds showed an unusually large 
incidence of suicides and deser- 
tions—drastic forms of parental 
rejection. 

Having found his “dream father” 
in the party—often personalized 
in the paternal figure of Stalin 
the American Communist rules out 
all other emotional ties. 

Usually we think of reactionaries 
as the “haves” as against the radi- 
cal “have-nots.” According to psy- 
chology, it isn’t as simple as that. 
The authoritarian home life is no 
more common among the well-to- 
do than among the poor. Moreover, 
because of their relatively inferior 
position in society, the have-nots 
have more occasion to generate 
hidden resentments and less occa- 
sion for dissipating them by boss- 
ng others. In our own times, Hitler, 
Mussolini and their followers 
showed that no dissident element 
in modern society is more poten- 
tially destructive than the under- 
privileged reactionary. 

On the surface, the extreme 
radical, who rebels against his 
father and wants to liquidate him 
in favor of a substitute papa, seems 
poles apart from the extreme re- 
actionary, who submits to an over- 
whelming father. But in all impor- 
tant points, they are alike. 
Probably the most thorough- 
eoing study of the authoritarian or 
reactionary personality as con- 
trasted with the moderate liberal 
or conservative personality was 
undertaken a few years ago at the 
University of California at Berke- 
ley. A group of psychologists tested 
about 2,000 subjects including col- 
lege students, members of church 
eroups, nurses, prison inmates, and 
various business and professional 
men and women. 

Typically, the authoritarian per- 
sonality is the product of a rule- 
ridden home life dominated by an 
authority figure, usually’ the 
father, who demands unquestion- 
ing obedience, or else. 

The only way any child can eval- 
1ate himself is through the evalua- 
tion his parents seem to place on 
him. The child who has to toe the 
line and is severely punished or 
threatened with loss of love for 
being “bad” is apt later on to re- 
ject and suppress many of his im- 
pulses as “bad” and to feel that he 
must live up to a highly conven- 
tional or ‘“‘idealized image” of him- 
self. The child of more affectionate 
and understanding parents accepts 
a great deal more of himself and 
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handles questions of “good” ang 
“bad” on their own merits. 
Having grown up in a world in 
which the strong dominate the 
weak, the authoritarian persona]- 
ity seeks to identify himself with 
the strong and punish the weak. 
Since he cannot express or even 
acknowledge his own feelings of 
hatred, resentment and aggression, 
he projects these to persons weaker 
than himself, and uses them as 
scapegoats to punish his own sins. 
Thus the moderate, accustomed 
to free give-and-take among all 
members of the family, describes 
his parents affectionately but as 
real people with faults as well as 
virtues, stressing such internal 


qualities as warmth, companion-. 


ship and humor. The authoritarian 
personality describes them as con- 
ventional prototypes of the ideal 
father and mother and dwells on 
how much they provided in the way 
of money, material comforts, or 
disciplines for getting ahead in the 
world. He is also likely to glorify 
ancestry and family position 

He is highly conventional, wor- 
ries a good deal about appearances, 
is quick to condemn others for bad 
manners, untidiness, weakness or 
physical defects of any kind. 

While the moderate worries a 
good deal about the ‘true mean- 
ing” of religion and tries to “live 
it,” the authoritarian personality 
sees a practical advantage in 
church going. 

In matters of sex, the moderate 
accepts his own passive as well as 
his aggressive traits, and in his re- 
lations with the opposite sex looks 
for companionship and sociability 
as well as mutual enjoyment of 
sensuality. The authoritarian male, 
on the other hand, is ashamed to 
acknowledge his dependency feel- 
ings because they are “feminine” 
and therefore weak. 

The woman with an authoritar- 
ian personality plays his game by 
conforming rigidly to his conven- 
tional ideal of her sex—that is, by 
being passive, submissive, sweet 
and adulatory of men, and often 
frigid. Underneath her yielding 
exterior she nurses a hostility and 
contempt for men. 

If parental authority is so im- 
portant in shaping our politics, 
why is it that children growing up 
together in the same family often 
develop wide differences in politi- 
cal views? 

Surveys have been made to find 
out if order of birth has anything 
to do with it, and several seem to 
indicate that the only child has a 
slightly greater than average tend- 
ency to political extremes, while 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Every man 


HE YOUNG Washington at- 
torney tilted his visored cap 
with the precise care he always 

gave it since he had personally 
sewed on the Power Squadron’s in- 
signia. Mopping his brow, he sur- 
veyed the innumerable boats 
moored wherever the eye scanned 
the contours of Chesapeake Bay. 
With the reluctantly annoyed air 
of a suburbanite inspecting a new 
neighboring housing development, 
he commented, “This place’s get- 
ting more crowded than Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,” unmindful of the 
fact that his own new cruiser had 
helped bring the soaring total of 
boats registered with the U. S. 
Coast Guard up to 462,000, a 50 per 
cent increase over prewar days. 

These, however, are only the in- 
board craft of 16 feet or longer 
registered as using the federal 
waterways, and exclude the esti- 
mated 325,000 inboards using non- 
federal waterways, to say nothing 
of the almost 2,500,000 boats pow- 
ered by outboard motors. Also un- 
counted in this census are about 
200,000 sailboats to whose skippers 
motorboats are but “harbor lice.” 

Material shortages and higher 
prices have failed to stymie the 
phenomenal boom in boating. 

The upsurge in our pleasure 
flotilla dates back to the ’30’s, when 
custom-made yachts were scuttled 
by higher taxes. The floating 
estates that sired sultry stories for 
the tabloids shrunk in size as the 
depression grew. In smaller dimen- 
Sions they were amenable to the 
cost reductions of mass production. 
With fewer zeros on the price tag, 
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a Skipper 


they democratically entered the 
standard of living of that broad 
middle class with which every 
American affiliates himself. Today 
the forgotten man of yesterday can 
afford his depression dream, and 


many an ex-swab jockey, who 
swore upon being discharged that 
he’d never again get near water 
nas now become his own skipper. 

Restricted in civilian construc- 
tion by government work, boat- 
builders are nonetheless doing a 
land-office business in defiance of 
higher prices. The Richardson Boat 
Company, for example, which sells 
about 200 boats yearly—many of 
them $25,000 cruisers—sold almost 
its entire output by February. 
Some, like the Owens Yacht Com- 
pany, were forced by government 
contracts to revert to their prewar 
policy of one size and model of hull. 

Those who hewed to traditional 
wooden construction are probably 
most fortunate, for lumber has re- 
mained relatively plentiful. The 
Chris-Craft Company is accord- 
ingly able to offer 103 models rang- 
ing from a 17-foot open utility toa 
62-foot diesel-powered yacht with 
living quarters for 13. 

Yet postwar achievements with 
other and new materials are not 
forgotten. Steelcraft Boats, Inc., 
is pioneering in welded steel con- 
struction. Grumman Aircraft’s ex- 
perience with amphibians led to 
its aluminum canoes. Weighing 
40 to 100 pounds, they fill the bill 
for those who wish to move their 
boats via car top. 

Most spectacular in recent years 
has been the host of builders who 
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Prices and material shortages 
have failed to stop the boom 
in boating as the multitudes 


come swarming to water 


have taken to utilizing impreg- 
nated Fiberglas. 

The Cape Cod Company turns 
out both a nine-foot dinghy for 
rowing and outboard and a 24-foot 
Sloop. It is indicative of Fiberglas’ 
progress that the sloop, used by the 
U. S. Coast Guard, has been ac- 
cepted into the Raven racing class 
on a par with molded plywood con- 
struction. 

Keeping the boom ever expan- 
sive has been the growth of the kit 
business. Thus, Chris-Craft, while 
doubling its sales of big boats, has 
also enlarged its sale of kits con- 
taining prefabricated parts. With 
the accompanying instructions 
the basement builder can assem- 
ble any one of nine models and 
save 50 per cent. 

Precut, with edges beveled and 
holes drilled, some kits range as 
low as $35 for an eight-foot pram. 
So popular are kits today that such 
firms as U-Mak-lIt sell their cata- 
logs for 25 cents each. 

Despite climbing costs, the num- 
ber of skippers is mounting rapidly. 
To see to it that these nautical 
tyros know their ropes, 16,000 old- 
timers have banded together into 
Power Squadrons to teach them 
what every pilot should know. 

Today’s 127 Power Squadrons ex- 
tend from Westerly, R. IL. to 
Ketchikan, Alaska, with surprising 
memberships in the landlocked 
grassroots where the lakes that 
came with the dams are sites of 
balmy navigation. Wherever 
there’s water, there’s a skipper 
waiting to own a bigger boat. 

—S. S. COLKER 
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QUR SPEAKER FOR TONIGHT 


By WILLIAM HAZLETT UPSON 


One of America’s most popular lecturers tells how he almost 


talked himself out of what he calls a fairly soft job 











Every WINTER I spend two or 
three months traveling around the 
country giving lectures to Rotary 
Clubs, women’s clubs and other 
organizations. I get paid for this. 
It looks like such an easy way to 
make a living that people are al- 
ways asking me leading questions: 
Is lecturing as soft a job as it looks? 
Does it require high intelligence? 
If you can do it, why couldn't I? 
How do you get started in the first 
place? 

If you want to know the answers, 
here they are. Yes, lecturing is a 
fairly soft job. It does not require 
high intelligence. If I can do it, 
there is no reason that I know of 
why you cannot. The hard part is 
getting started. 

Some people feel that you should 
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prepare yourself for speaking in 
public by taking a course in public 
speaking. This sounds plausible. 
But it is doing the job backward. 
The important thing in the lecture 
business is having something to 
say. If you have nothing to say, 
there is naturally no sense in 
spending much time in learning 
how to say it fluently; there is no 
sense in learning to accompany 
your pointless remarks with grace- 
ful gestures. On the other hand, if 
you do have something to say, the 
problem of how to say it becomes 
much easier. 

Your first step, then, is to find 
something to talk about. The 
simplest method is to do something 
interesting. Admiral Byrd went to 
the South Pole. Mrs. Roosevelt not 





only married a man who became 
President of the United States; she 
also traveled all over the world and 
promoted an incredible number of 
social welfare projects. Louis 
Untermeyer stayed at home, read 
enough poetry to kill ten ordinary 
men, and survived to become the 
country’s leading authority on the 
subject. All these people have done 
things interesting enough so that 
other people will pay real money to 
hear them talk about it. 

If you are thinking of. taking up 
lecturing, you also should do some- 
thing interesting. And don’t be 
discouraged if your achievements 
are not as outstanding as the ex- 
amples I have given. People have 
delivered interesting and success- 
ful lectures on such varied subjects 
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as: “How I Make a Living in the 
Junk Business’”—‘*How I Murdered 
My Husband and Got Away With 
It’—“The Care and Feeding of 
Rattlesnakes.” 

How can you tell in advance 
whether or not any given activity 
will provide an interesting subject 
fora lecture? You can’t. The only 
way to find out is to try. 

My own experience in this mat- 
ter is most instructive. In .1917 and 
1918 I was a private in the artillery. 
I was in three major offensives. I 
was in the Army of Occupation in 
Germany. I came home bursting 
with anecdotes illustrating the im- 
portant part I had taken in win- 
ning the great war. I was filled with 
theories about war and peace. I 
knew just how to reorganize the 
Army to make it more efficient. I 
had the material for dozens of lec- 
tures. But nobody would listen. 
Perhaps there was too much com- 
petition. After all, there were about 
1,000,000 other ex-privates all over 
the United States telling how they 
had won the war, and explaining 
their theories about war and peace. 

After my discharge, I worked for 
about five years as a _ tractor 
mechanic, and accumulated a lot 
of interesting scientific data about 


machinery. Again, nobody was 
interested. 
Later, I started writing short 


stories about the war. These stories 
were not concerned with how I won 
the war, nor with my theories on 
war and peace. They were simple 
tales about simple soldiers like my- 
self. I also wrote some tractor 
stories. These were not concerned 
with scientific data. They were not 
even about tractors. They were 
about people like myself who 
worked with tractors. 

After the Saturday Evening Post 
began publishing these stories, my 
friends began having doubts about 
me. They began to wonder if I 
really was as dumb as I looked and 
sounded. If people as important as 
editors were actually buying my 
Stuff, it was just possible that what 
I had to say might be worth while. 

Of course, it took a long time for 
this revolutionary idea to get 
around. But finally somebody 
asked if I would give a talk at the 
local community club. I said I 
would. I spent about a week pre- 
paring my material. Then I gave 
the talk, and it was reported in the 
weekly edition of the local paper. 
People read about it. And a few 
weeks later somebody else asked 
me to give a talk. Slowly it became 
noised about that I was the kind of 
guy who was willing to make a fool 
of himself going around making 
Speeches—and all for free. 


In the meantime, I had spent a 
winter in Hollywood writing for the 
motion pictures. I had also done 
some writing for the radio. This 
gave me more stuff to talk about. 
And before long I was getting more 
speaking engagements than I 
could handle. 

I discovered that there are al- 
most countless numbers of clubs, 
societies, and groups of all kinds 
which hold innumerable meetings 
at which they listen to some public 
speaker. Hardly a week would go 
by without one or more calls from 
the chairman of some program 
committee. The typical appeal 
would go like this: 

“Is your name Upson? Do you 
make speeches? Well, this is John 
Smith (or whatever his name was). 
Iam the program chairman of such 
and such a group in Middlebury (or 
Brandon, Vergennes, Rutland, 
Burlington or wherever). Our 
speaker for tonight has disap- 
pointed us and, Good Lord, we’ve 
got to get somebody!” 

Then he would ask me if I would 
come. As the appeal usually took 
me somewhat by surprise, and as I 
am weak and amiable, I would find 
that I had said ‘‘Yes” before I could 
think of any adequate excuse. 

So I would go. I would make a 
speech. The organization would 
usually give me a good meal free of 
charge. I would meet a lot of in- 
teresting people. I would have a 
good time. The only trouble was 
that I never got paid. And my 
speaking engagements were seri- 
ously interfering with my regular 
job of writing. 

I decided, therefore, to get out of 
the lecture business. I tried to do 
it by signing a contract with the 
W. Colston Leigh Lecture Agency. 
The idea behind this maneuver was 
very clever. Under the contract, 
the agency agreed to try to arrange 
paid lectures for me. I knew they 
could not do this, because experi- 
ence had proved that nobody would 
pay me anything fora lecture. The 
contract also provided that I could 
accept no dates for free lectures. 
This provision, of course, gave me 
the perfect excuse for gracefully 
refusing all the requests that kept 
coming in. 

I looked forward to a long and 
restful period completely devoid of 
any public speaking. But I had 
reckoned without the terrific sell- 
ing powers of the lecture agency. 
Bill Leigh had been in the business 
many years. He had discovered a 
fact that I did not know—tthere are 
actually hundreds of organizations 
that really pay good money to 
listen to speeches. Bill Leigh knew 

(Continued on page 71) 
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OLD 
MacDONALD 
TAKES IT 
EASY 


By GEORGE LAYCOCK 








Stop watches and aptitude 
tests are ending dawn 


to dusk labor for farmers 


is loose in the land today a movement to 
wean the farmer from work, to ease his burden, un- 
bend his back and give him more time for porch 
sittin’ and TV. This trend toward simplifying the 
farmer’s work has the blessing of the man himself, 
his banker and the city dweller in general for it 
has to do with the price of food. 

The farmer, who has more trouble finding a hired 
hand today than picking a World Series winner, is 
learning to apply new tricks to old jobs. Whether 
it’s milking a cow, picking tomatoes, planting 
tobacco or making hay, speed has become not only 
an obsession but also a necessity. There was a day 
when hard work on the farmer’s part was a mark 
of moral stamina. Today it means he hasn’t kept 
up with the times. And he’s willing to go to some 
lengths to find easier ways to do common jobs. In 
fact, the modern farmer is borrowing a page from 
industry’s book and doing a bang-up job with what 
he finds there. 

Scattered through the agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations are research workers laboring 
full time to figure out easier ways for the farmer to 
do his chores. These researchers, in recent years, 
have become motion and time experts in things 
agricultural. They are taking stop watches into the 
fields and barnyards to clock farmers at work. They 
are counting the steps they take, their deep knee 
bends and how often they climb a fence. Figures 
piling up from this meticulous study are convinc- 
ing farmers of something they have long known— 
they work too hard. 

In rural America “farm work simplification” may 
become a term as common as hybrid corn. While the 
agricultural efficiency researchers point out that 
simplification is no panacea, there is much excite- 
ment about its possibilities in farm circles. Farmers 
are takii,g to this industrial approach for the best of 
reasons—they’ve heard what it is doing for farmers 
who have tried it. 

At Purdue University, in Indiana, for instance, 
where Dr. Lowell S. Hardin directs the nationally 
known Farm Work Simplification Laboratory, you 
can hear the story of Otis Keffaber. This hard- 
working dairy farmer spent the day climbing and 
bending and carrying, and still he was never done. 
Then researchers visited his farm, stop watches in 
hand, and clocked his movements during a series of 
chores. They helped Keffaber rebuild his barn, 
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t+reamline his routines and figure out labor-saving 
| devices. The result? Keffaber eliminated an annual 
| 475 hours, 234 miles of walking and 31,490 deep knee 
pends from his chores. 

Another Indiana study centered around five good 
nog farmers for one year. Now hog raisers, apply- 
ing the results, are cutting the time needed to raise 
a market hog to 1.7 hours from a state average of 
five hours. 

Similar results have come from many sections of 
the country. In Vermont Dr. Robert Carter, a pio- 
| neer in simplifying farm chores, made an eye-open- 
ing study of dairyman Leonard Clark’s daily work. 
Clark was already a good farmer who knew his ani- 
mals, knew farming and tried to save time and work. 
But Clark never had the benefit of a stop watch. 

Dr. Carter, with a tight grip on his watch, made 
several trips to Clark’s farm. Finally Carter and 
Clark went into a huddle to ask such questions as: 
“Can certain operations be eliminated? Can another 
be substituted? Can two operations be combined? 
Will new tools or devices save time?” They rear- 
ranged cow stalls so Clark could cut steps. They 











changed some work routines and added some inex- 
pensive carts for feed. 

When Clark went into his new chore routine Dr. 
Carter was hovering close by with his watch. The 
results looked good to him—and better to Clark. 
The changes had cut an hour and 54 minutes a day 
from his work! In addition, his walking had been 
cut from three miles a day to a mile and a quarter. 
The changeover cost Clark only $50. 

It’s the work farmers do by hand—especially live- 
stock work—that is getting the most attention from 
these efficiency agriculturalists. They think they’ve 
tackled a fertile field, for 60 per cent of our farm 
work is still done by hand or with small hand tools. 
Add to this the fact that even the good farmers 
weste as much as 20 per cent of their labor while the 
poor ones may waste up to 75 per cent. 

The farm motion and time specialists readily 
admit that farmers themselves are the most fertile 
source of time-saving ideas. Consider the New Eng- 
land dairyman who was fed up with carrying his 
milk stool around the barn. Raymond LaCrosse and 
his father were milking (Continued on page 68) 






































bu cant buy a better truck 





to save your money! 


Your savings begin the minute you buy a 
Chevrolet truck. For Chevrolet trucks list 
for less than any other make with compa- 
rable specifications capable of handling 
the same payloads. 


But that’s only the beginning. You save 
on the job—day in and day out—in fuel, 
maintenance and repairs. For Chevrolet 
trucks are the only trucks with all the 20 
great features that add up to more rugged 
performance and more reliable operation 


at less cost. 


And when the time comes to trade, the 


- 


record shows that over the years Chevrolet 


10 straight years 


centage of their original cost than any as first choice of America’s truck buyers 
other make! 


trucks traditionally bring a higher per- 


It’s a fact! For the last 10 truck-production 


For your every trucking need, be sure to years in a row, Chevrolet trucks have been the 
see your Chevrolet dealer—and save. choice of more users than any other make! 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Here’s long-term leadership built on solid value 


Detroit 2, Michigan. and quality at lower cost. 
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(Continuation of standard equipment and trim 
illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 








20 great features that mean finer performance at lower cost 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for 
your job—plus economy in the Loadmaster 
or the Thriftmaster engine. 


BLUE-FLAME COMBUSTION: High efficiency com- 
bustion chamber squeezes all available 
power from fuel. 

POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of 
fuel to meet exact requirements of engine 
load and speed with 2-way controlled 
ignition. 

FULL-LENGTH-JACKET WATER COOLING: Water 
jackets completely surround each cylinder 
for more complete cooling. 

SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 
special types of lubrication to lengthen 
engine life. 

SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, 
safe shifting —eliminates ‘““double-clutching.” 


DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH: One single-disc 
spring provides positive engagement, re- 
duces wear. 





HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, 
stronger tooth section gives extra dura- 
bility. 

STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 


gear alignment, better tooth contact on 
medium- and heavy-duty models. 


SINGLE-UNIT REAR AXLE HOUSING: No bolts, no 
joints; tubular beam construction to with- 
stand heavy loads. 


FULL SIZE REAR AXLE INSPECTION PLATE: Saves 
time and trouble on inspections during 
regular maintenance. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on 
heavy-duty models. No bolts to loosen or 
permit oil leaks. 


BALL-GEAR STEERING: Free rolling steel balls 
between worm and nut cut friction, save 
wear. 





“TWIN-ACTION” HEAVY-DUTY REAR BRAKES: Two 
cylinders in each brake for safer, more 
positive braking. 

“TORQUE-ACTION” LIGHT-DUTY BRAKES: Make 
full use of truck momentum for greater 
stopping power. 

BONDED BRAKE LININGS: Rivetless linings 
on light- and medium-duty models nearly 
double lining life. 

BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a 
double walled, all-welded steel unit of great 
strength. 


FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB: Minimizes vibration and 
driver fatigue. 

HEAVY-DUTY CHANNEL TYPE FRAME: Deep 
channel-section side rails give maximum 
rigidity. 

UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides 
built as separate matching units for greater 
strength and safety. Widest color choice at 
no extra cost. 


SEE THE DINAH SHORE SHOW ON TELEVISION 


Every Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, 
NBC-TV Network 
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PILLS FOR POTENTATES 








Morcan Pharmacy in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was quiet for a 
change. A well known industrial- 
ist looked up while Associate 
Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter ambled in, had a pre- 
scription filled, browsed over a de- 
tective story or two, and ambled 
out after carefully inquiring as to 
the health of Leah and Joan 
Schenick, the owner’s wife and 
daughter. As Justice Frankfurter 
went out he passed and nodded to 
another government official who 
was telling a Pentagon potentate a 
funny story. When these two left, 
the industrialist turned to Joe 
Schenick, the owner-manager of 
the pharmacy. 

“You know,” he observed, “‘a bad 
egg in your job could probably 
Sicken or poison half the leaders 
who really keep this country on the 
rails, to say nothing of wrecking 
our foreign relations by dropping 
a gram or two of—well, of anything 
you’ve got stuck behind those 
mysterious labels in that glory hole 
of bottles and drugs... .” 

Joe grinned. Other people had 
thought of that. He figures he’s 
been investigated by more security 
officers, U. S. and foreign, than al- 
most anyone else in Washington. 
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Diplomats, statesmen and nobility 
—foreign as well as our own—like 
to know from whom they are get- 
ting their pills. That is probably 
one of the reasons why potentates 
from overseas who have been in 
Washington still cable their needs 
to Joe and Leah Schenick. 

Morgan Pharmacy is an insti- 
tution. George Washington didn’t 
buy his upper plate stickum there, 
nor did Lincoln drop in for an occa- 
sional chat, but in Georgetown, the 
fashionable and quietly quaint sec- 
tion of Washington, the bus drivers 
do not announce the stop as “30th 
and P Streets”; they call out 
“Morgan Pharmacy.” This in- 
voluntary tribute has come about 
since the renaissance of George- 
town in the 1930’s. 

Once a sleepy little village on 
George Washington’s Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, Georgetown has 
become the best address in the na- 
tion’s capital. It is a mixture of 
truly elegant old homes, some still 
inhabited by old Georgetowners, 
and of smartly converted carriage 
houses, stables and slums. 

All this you must know about 
Georgetown to understand Mor- 
gan Pharmacy, because these 
people are half of the experience of 
going to Morgan’s. You don’t 
“shop” at Morgan’s you just get to 
know the place and the owners get 
to know you. You soon become a 
part of that community of casual 
celebrities who buy their pills, cos- 
metics, and cough syrups in this 
international version of the coun- 
try drugstore. 

Joe and Leah Schenick, who 
have owned the pharmacy since 
the early 1930’s, frequently get ad- 
dressed as Dr. and Mrs. Morgan. 
Along with their daughter, Joan, 
17, they are not impressed by cele- 
brities. Where some might be awed 


by the world’s mighty, they only see 
people who need service and warm 
friendliness. 

When help was short during the 
war, Morgan’s still had a soda 
fountain. In those days, customers 
often had to wait on themselves, 
Early one morning Madame 
Huang, wife of a Chinese diplomat, 
came in and found the place ina 
thriving uproar. She waved to 
Leah and sensibly packed her own 
quart of ice cream behind the 
counter. Before she was through, a 
harassed customer, who did not 
recognize her, simply called for a 
pint of chocolate. With a reassur- 
ing wink at Leah, she packed it— 
and then for another and still an- 
other customer. 

Another customer, a foreign offi- 
cer who had worked late at home, 
came in to snatch an American 
orange-juice-coffee-and-toast be- 
fore attending a conference. He 
dashed out, leaving his brief case. 
Joe glanced into it to get the iden- 
tity, then paled. Not about the 
identity, which wasn’t there, but 
about the high security classifica- 
tion of the papers inside. The offi- 
cial returned later to get his prop- 
erty. 

Morgan’s later abolished the 
soda fountain to make way for 
regular drugs and medical supplies. 
You cannot buy spotlights, hard- 
ware, or lingerie at Morgan’s. Busi- 
ness is given over to caring for the 
physical ills of a large part of the 
capital. 

Customers, once absorbed into 
the genial friendliness of the place, 
are apt to become regulars. Today 
the trade is literally world-wide, 
with an almost daily jeepload of 
drugs, cosmetics, magazines and 
101 other things being air-mailed 
to dozens of foreign countries. 

Life is not calm during working 
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hours. It just seems to be. People per cent greater than 20 years ago, 
have got in the habit of asking for I’d guess. 
dozens of services which have “The sedative stock I have to 
nothing to do with drugs. carry, nowadays, and the new TO 
On week ends the store does as_ stuff like ACTH, aureomycin and 
S pig a check cashing business as the others, runs up to almost as j 
. many a small bank would do ina much as I paid for the whole store >,.4 ECUTIVES! 
full week. when I bought it from the original 
Doc is especially solicitous for his Morgan brothers. But there is one | 
foreign-born customers. Leah ex- thing I have noticed—the really | 
plains that: “They need more big people never seem to order 
attention —they’re so far from drugs or sedatives.” 
home and anyone will tell you that The great problem in running 
sickness is much more frightening such a pharmacy is help. Joe is 
when you’re in a strange country. hankering for a little relief from | 
When we get a late call, I just make his own daily 12 hour stint, but his 
Joe coffee while he dresses, and off standards are high, and few ordi- | To Keep bidspects 
he goes. nary drugstore clerks measure up) 
“T guess if we didn’t feel like to them. He hashadmanypharma-- Reminded With 
that, we shouldn’t be running a_ ceutical students, and now has stu- 
drugstore!” dent doctors and a dentist working 
I was curious in talking to them for him as well as a graduate of the | TRADE MARK 
about Washington’s outstanding State Department’s Foreign Serv- 
y See requirements in the pharmaceuti- ice School. BUSINESS GIFTS 
arm cal line. Joe is looking for the day when New 
Do the world’s great have any either a true cure-all can be found “ Autopoint” 
' the more, or different, complaints than —or two first-class pharmacists on CoiiDtartion 
soda fall to us common people who a lifetime contract—so that he can Matchi 
ners elect them, put up with them, or get a good rest. Once he even = 
lves. follow their leadership? bought out one man’s whole store| Bell Point Pen and Pencil Set 
ame to get him in as his No. 1 assistant | 
mat, Doc scCHENICK just grinned. and future partner. He still didn’t 
ina “Sure. Today with all the new post- get that rest. 
l to | war drugs, and with the war nerves “How did I get into all this?” Joe 
own people seem to have, thereisagen- moaned. “I just bought a sleepy 
the eral increase allover the countryin little drugstore in a sleepy little New “‘‘Autopoint”’ 
rh, a using these new and more or less town where I could make a living PLASTIC’ 
ar 2SS seae Tes. ae oe . 
not harmless sedatives. About 1,000 and relax WILLIAM A. ULMAN BILLFOLDS 
or a Simulated Pin Seal 
— Pin A ee at eS mp Reet . Lizard and Alligator Grains 
a : | Send now for this booklet of 
' «| “Your 37 Sales Plans’ show- 
"| ing how “Autopoint” inex- 
offi- :| pensive Business Gifts build 
me, '| good will, get you more sales 
can ;| at less cost, keep customers 
be- repeating. 
He : Used and praised by lead- 
ase. »| ing sales executives, this 
en- | "| booklet gives you 37 tried 
the ;| and proved ways to make use- 
but *| ful “Autopoint” Gifts pay 
ica- | | dividends. Mail coupon for 
‘| your free copy and Catalog 
= | :| of gifts that get the business. 
h | How To Cut Your vere 
re MERCHANTS’ COLLEGE BOY PATROL |) ee a 
- 4 point” Pencils for Organization use " Autopoint” 
oa COLLEGE boys have reduced the threats of thieves, vandals greater efficiency —can cut your Pen Better 
we and drunks for the merchants of Ellensburg, Wash. : CH coats 1 COAEPT Check ‘coupes. Pencil 
the _ Begun in 1950 to offer employment to male students attend- | “-pytepeint” ie @ fedemerk of Aviopeial Co, Chicage 
the ing college in this city of 8,000, the Merchant Patrol checks 4 
doors, windows, lights and awnings of business establishments MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
ai between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. Members earn about $60 a month. | AUTOPOINT CO., Dept.NB-9, Chicago 40, Ill. 
These unarmed students, who wear no uniforms, have saved +e poe pores neagd y bookies “Yours? Seles Flas” 1 
ihc lives, herded drunks, broken up fights, rounded up thieves | Ci Send money-saving facts and quantity prices | 
lay and answered riot calls. For this they have won the enthusi- _ ES Se ee ee 
- astic backing of the police and their sponsors, the Ellensburg pt pi ee 2 oe 
3 Chamber of Commerce. The plan is being copied elsewhere. | Position____ oat 
~ —KENNETH L. CALKINS Street Address a 
] G%% heck here to have oe veg 
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L. EVER a businessman had a headache, it was 
P. C. Wenger of San Antonio, Texas. An office build- 
ing owner, he had started on a big air conditioning 
job only to discover that his best men were taking 
two full working days to chisel their way through 
14-inch masonry walls. 

With 260 such duct passages required, each hole 
was chewing a $40 bite out of Wenger’s bank roll. 
And each day’s delay was bringing his tenants closer 
to summer’s heat without air conditioning. Grasp- 
ing at a final straw, Wenger trundled his troubles 
eight dusty miles west of town to the Southwest 
Research Institute, otherwise known as Slick’s Folly. 

He had little hope to begin with; even less when 
he discovered that the men assigned to help him 
were a brace of oil well specialists. They didn’t seem 
to know—or care about—the difference between a 
hole in the ground and a ventilating duct. Wenger 
was really set to tear his hair when they turned up, 
after a few days, with a weird Rube Goldberg rig: a 
motor married to a five-inch steel pipe and what 
seemed to be the remains of a vacuum cleaner. 

Yet this strange gadget—essentially an oil well 
coring drill turned sideways—proceeded to eat its 
way through-more than a foot of rock-hard brick- 
work, and do it more than seven times as fast as 
Wenger’s speediest team of chisel wielders could. 

Where they had been spreading brick dust all over 
the place and leaving yards of patchwork for 
plasterers and painters, the new gimmick punched 
its holes as neatly as a cooky cutter and deftly 
trapped its dust as it bored away. Most important 
of all, the thing came out the other side of each wall 
at a cost of only $5.62 per puncture, rolling up a 
saving of more than $8,000 on its first assignment. 

To Wenger it was a life saver. But to the 250 
scientists who crowd the rambling laboratories at 
Southwest Research, it was just another cafeteria- 
Style research assignment, one of hundreds they 
undertake every year, at fees ranging from $25 to 
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Scientific brainwork sold at 





retail, might be this firm’s slogan. 
Here small companies can find 


the answers to their problems 


Nayeieis CAFETERIA STYLE 


By ALBERT Q. MAISEL 


upwards of $100,000. Southwest Research is in 
the business of selling scientific brainwork at 
retail. 

Its clients—they’re called Project Sponsors—pur- 
chase research as they need it, without having to 
invest in a laboratory or maintain a full-time staff 
of research experts of their own. 

For many small companies, the availability of 
such custom researchers, on a piece-work basis, 
actually has spelled the difference between staying 
in the black and going out of business. Typical is 
the case of the Westland Security Company, a 20 
employe Texas firm that long has been supplying 
Silica sand to the Mexican glass manufacturers 
clustered around Monterey. 

As long as its customers were content to take 
green bottles, Westland had been sitting pretty; 
the high iron content of its sand automatically pro- 
vided the desired color. But when needs changed 
south of the border, Westland had to get the iron 
out of its sand or lose its only market. 

A $600 pilot study was rushed through by South- 
west’s Mineral Technology Division. It showed a 
good chance that the contamination could be 
removed at reasonable cost, by an electromagnetic 
separation process. A further $3,600 paid for the 
engineering and design of a full-scale treatment 
plant. 

The new layout eliminated more than 90 per cent 
of the iron. Within a few months, it repaid both 
research expenses and the cost of the new 
equipment. 

As an unexpected dividend, the research men 
were able to devise a miniature magnetic separator 
that permitted Westland to assay sand samples 
quickly. Thus pockets of low iron content could be 
spotted right in the pits and the cost of eliminating 
impurities minimized. 

By pulling such money-making rabbits out of its 
scientific hat, Southwest has developed, in less than 
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How fo write 
a million orders / 


Re m<¢ mber M hen they introd l ed ‘‘the 
pen that could write under water ? 

It was more than just a stunt. For 
when the ball-point pen first uppeared 


in the stores. its eptance was so sud- 


den—the demand for the new pens so 
tremendous that its manufacturer 
faced a serious problem. 

He had to deliver more than a million 


pens to even 


matter of days! 


part of the country—in a 


What did he do? He turned to the 
world’s fastest shipping method. He 
delivered his pens via Air Express! 

Air Express helped create a million- 
dollar business almost overnight! 

For expanding markets, creating 
good will, there’s no substitute for the 
speed of Air Express. You can profit 
from its regular use, because: 

IT’s FASTEST — Air Express gets top 
priority of all commercial shipping 
services—gives the fastest, most com- 
plete door-to-door pickup and delivery 
service in all cities and principal towns 
at no extra cost. 

IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the 
way and gets a receipt upon delivery. 
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IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express service 
costs less than you think, gives you 
many profit-making opportunities. 

Call your local agent of Air Express 
Division, Railway Express Agency. 





“OMR EPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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five years, into a blooming nonpro- 
fit foundation that raked in a neat 
$1,000,000 in project fees last year. 
Currently it is operating at an an- 
nual volume approaching the $2,- 
000,000 mark. 

Yet for all its mushroom growth, 
Southwest is hardly unique in its 
field. Several other similar foun- 
dations likewise have been dou- 
biing the volume of their research 
work each year since they were 
founded. One of the oldest, the 
Batelle Memorial Institute of 
Columbus, Ohio, has zoomed from a 
$75,000 start in 1930 to more than 
$9,000,000 worth of research last 
year. The group as a whole, in 1951, 
received more than $30,000,000 in 
fees and grants from industrial 
firms and trade associations. This 
year their take—and their expen- 
ditures for nonprofit services—will 
run to more than $45,000,000. 

Behind this hothouse growth lies 
the simple fact that, out of more 
than 250,000 manufacturing firms 
in the United States, barely 3,000 
maintain their own research staffs 
and laboratories. The other 9814 
per cent usually have developed 
new products and production tech- 
niques by rule-of-thumb. Some of 
them have sought out the aid of 
university laboratories or commer- 
cial consultant services. 

Both of these sources of research 
aid have much to offer. 

University research, for example, 
usually has been carried on by men 
who must devote much of their 
time to teaching. Brought up in 
the traditions of “pure” science, 
however, many such men have 
little interest in attacking the spe- 
cialized, limited and essentially 
practical problems of the manu- 
facturer who needs help in work- 
ing the bugs out of a new process 
or developing a formula for a new 
product. 


Many of the commercial consult- 


ing firms, on the other hand, have 


tended to specialize in certain 
fields; sometimes within a single 
industry. In trouble shooting or 
the design of production processes 
for these specialized fields, such 
consultants often can _ speedily 
bring the techniques of a lagging 
manufacturer up to the top levels 
of his industry. 

There are exceptions, of course. 
Particularly in the drug field, 
grants-in-aid for university re- 
search have paid off handsomely 
with new products and new uses for 
existing drugs. Among the con- 
sulting research services, a few 
organizations have staffs and facil- 
ities that rival anything to be 
found in the largest university, in- 
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dependent or corporation research 
setups. Arthur D. Little, Inc.—to 
cite a single example—numbers 
among its more than 250 employes, 
leading scientists in such diverse 
fields as ceramics and electronics, 
pharmacology and metallurgy. 

Yet, toa rapidly growing number 
of corporations, the newer inde- 
pendent research foundations, 
such as Southwest, have seemed to 
offer a unique combination of ad- 
vantages. Not the least of these is 
their ability to provide a pool of 
scientific talent and equipment 
that can be hired by the job and 
then dropped from the patron’s 
payroll until a new need for their 
services arises. 

Consider, for example, the equa- 
tion that was worked out by one 
brewer before he put his problem in 
Scuthwest’s hands. He needed a 
new adhesive, one that would keep 
his labels tight on their bottles both 
in dry desert climates and under 
the soaking of melting ice in 
cooler-dispensers. Two good chem- 
ists probably could have solved the 
problem within three months or 
less. Their salaries—and the cost 
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**Now what have you built 


down there that won't go 
through the doorway?” 











of their equipment—would have 
run to at least $15,000. But even 
if such men could have been found 
and hired for so short a term, once 
the job was over, the brewer would 
find himself with a beautiful and 
expensive little lab, lying idle until 
the next headache came along. 

Taking his problem, instead, to 
Southwest, he saved the time and 
cost of finding and hiring chem- 
ists and equipping them with a 
laboratory. His contract — with 
service fee limited to a $2,500 maxi- 
mum—brought some 20 workers 
into action. 





All this activity produced, within 
a few weeks, an adhesive and labe} 
paper that met the requirements. 
It took the work of a team with 
aggregate annual salaries in excess 
of $150,000. But it cost the project 
sponsor substantially less than his 
$2,500 appropriation. For, except 
for one scientist, all these men 
worked only a few hours on the 
problem, contributing their back- 
ground knowledge, their experj- 
ence from other fields and their 
ideas, and then getting out of the 
way to work on other projects. 


OnE of the greatest advantages 
enjoyed by such diversified labora- 
tories as Southwest’s is the ability 
to provide clients with ideas and 
experience translated from other 
fields of industry. The Humble Oj] 
Company, for example, turned over 
to Southwest’s Petroleum Tech- 
nology Division the problem of de- 
veloping an economical method of 
speedily carrying an oil well bore 
through hard granite layers found 
thousands of feet underground. 

Although Humble has its own 
laboratories, it teok this particular 
headache to Southwest largely be- 
cause it had Robinson Brown, 
an outstanding authority on drill- 
ing methods, on its staff as super- 
visor of engineering design. 

The problem was a neat one; to 
devise a high-speed drill of fool- 
proof construction that could op- 
erate at the end of a mile-long 
string of steel boring tubes. Elec- 
trical and pneumatic gadgets were 
ruled out by the need for reliability 
under adverse conditions and re- 
mote control, 3,000 to 15,000 feet 
down. 

So Brown turned instead to de- 
signing a small turbine that could 
rotate the cutters at 3,600 revolu- 
tions per minute. Ordinary oil well 
cutting heads had never been de- 
signed for such speeds. But con- 
sultation sessions with Southwest 
engineers who had had experience 
in designing industrial grinding 
machinery, established that a spe- 
cial cutter would do the trick. For 
motive power, Brown used the very 
mud that oil well drillers pump into 
their wells to seal them against a 
gas blowout. And thus he came up 
with a unit unique in its field, a de- 
vice that chews through hard for- 
mations deep in the heart of the 
earth, faster and with less power 
than any conventional drilling 
equipment. 

Sometimes by modifying tech- 
niques developed in a widely diver- 
gent industry, a production prob- 
lem can be solved at amazingly low 
cost. Typical is the case of the 
candy manufacturer who turned to 
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Are vou UY prepared for your meeting ? 
pre} y g 


A JOWADAYS, an important part of many collective bar- 
1 gaining agreements is the Group Insurance to be 


provided. 
And before your discussions of this subject, you ought 

to know: 
1. What a complete plan including Life, Accident, Sick- 
| ness, Hospitalization, Surgical, and Medical-expense In- 


surance will cost. 


2. What other firms in your locality and in your industry 


have done about Group Insurance Benefits. 


lo get complete and up-to-date information on these 
important points, ask your Travelers agent or broker to 


bring around a Travelers Group Insurance man. 


These Travelers field men are specialists at setting up 
and administering Group Insurance plans. They are local 
men whose skill and experience are made available to 
businesses all over the country by the continent-wide 


service organization of The Travelers. 


Your Travelers Group Insurance man 1s familiar with 





the various plans in effect in your industry. He can tell 
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you of the latest insurance developments in connection 
with collective bargaining agreements, in your locality 
and over the nation. 

Above all, he can help you work out a Group Insurance 
plan under which all claims will be processed efficiently 
and paid promptly by local claim men. The Travelers 
handles claims locally anywhere in the country through 
220 Claim offices—more than any other company writing 
Group Insurance. 

To be sure your Group Insurance plan is well planned, 


call your Travelers man early. 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity 
Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter 
Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
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Harmon Elliott 
Talking 


ahe Elliott bicycle factory at 
Watertown, Massachusetts, was 
sold to the Stanley brothers in 
1898, and the Stanley steam car 
was manufactured in this Elliott 
bicycle factory from 1899 to 1920. 


I remember how the Stanley 
brothers scoffed at gasoline au- 
tomobiles, but I saw gasoline 
automobiles put all steam auto- 
mobiles out of business. 


The differences between a 
steam automobile and a gaso- 
line automobile were no greater 
than the differences between the 
two kinds of addressing ma- 
chines now on sale in the U.S.A. 


In fact a comparison of Elliott 
stencil addressing machines 
with other addressing machines 
will reveal more differences 
than steam versus gasoline 


automobiles. 


I invite you to join the thou- 
sands of businessmen who have 
switched from metal address 
plates to Elliott typewriter sten- 
ciled fiber address cards. 


By what other expenditure 
can you reap 334% per year on 
your investment? 


May I send you a booklet en- 
titled “Stencil Addressing from 
1852 to 1952”. 


Hse What 


155-E Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


(the Armour Institute in Chicago 
for aid in developing a method of 
producing confections in the shape 
of orange segments. It was essen- 

' tial that the new method lend itself 

| to mass production at high speed. 

| The researchers searched their 

| files and their memories and finally 
recalled the casting methods, using 
sand molds, that are the common 

| practice in metal foundries. They 
could not, of course, use sand for 
|casting candy slices. But they 
| could use starch. By translation of 
techniques they evolved a success- 
| ful and inexpensive method of pro- 

‘ducing vast quantities of candy 

castings, at minimal expense. 


Asmar problem, in an utterly 
|different field, was presented to 
Southwest’s technicians when a 
Houston shingle manufacturer 
asked them to see what they could 
‘do to keep his sidewall shingles 
from discoloring around the edges. 
|Such “picture frame” discolora- 
| tions had been taking place within 
30 days of manufacture, often oc- 
‘curring even before the shingles 
left the plant. A larger firm, con- 
\fronted with the same deteriora- 
| tion, had ceased production of this 
\otherwise highly profitable line. 
|Southwest’s client, however, hav- 
'ing no other products to fall back 
'upon, had spent more than $30,- 
'000 in experimenting, inside his 
|plant, with everything from acid 
|washes to waterproof coatings. 
'Then he brought his dilemma to 
San Antonio. 

The mystery was put into the 
hands of a chemical engineer, Her- 
man Levin, whose experience had 
been concentrated in the food, de- 
tergent and similar fields. All he 
knew about shingles, at the start, 
was that you nailed them on a 
house. 

But Levin did know plenty about 
the chemistry of colloids and pig- 
ment particles and their tendency 
|'to migrate under certain condi- 
tions. Within a few weeks he had 
proved that this was precisely what 
was happening to the coloring 
matter in the shingles. The fading 
/'was caused by a migration of the 
| color pigment particles toward the 
center of each shingle under the 
highly acid conditions they en- 
countered on the asbestos shingle 
backing. At the end of two months, 
| Levin had developed a colloidal gel 
formula that not only resisted this 
migration, but produced a brighter, 
more easily salable product. 

In this instance, Southwest’s in- 
tensive research cost $2,250—$250 
above the original appropriation. 
Yet this expense amounted to less 
than eight per cent of what the 





manufacturer already had spent 
on futile research in his own plant. 

Quite as important as South- 
west’s pool of specialized talents is 
its equipment pool; $2,000,000 
worth of intricate instruments, 
many of them to be found nowhere 
else. One unit, costing nearly $50,- 
000, is a full-sized model of a rail- 
road diesel. Similar engines exist 
only in the laboratories of a few of 
the largest oil producers. But at 
Southwest, smaller firms—particu- 
larly those who make fuel and 
lubricant additives—which could 
not economically utilize such test 
equipment in their own plants are 
able to “rent” the diesel and the 
services of the men who know its 
intricacies, for a few days or even 
for the few hours required to rung 
single test. 

Typical is the case of a small oil- 
specialty company that had been 





offered the rights to a lubricant 
improver. Its inventor claimed that 
this fluid added to diesel oil, would 
reduce engine wear and friction. If 
it worked, the potential market for 
such a product would be enormous. 
But if it failed, the little company 
—with only 20 employes and no re- 
search facilities—would find itself 
blackballed as a band of fakers by 
its principle customers. 

Ponying up $1,500, the firm 
turned to Southwest. The new 
additive quickly was found to have 
none of the advantages its inven- 
tor claimed for it. 

But something entirely unex- 
pected did turn up. The stuff 
proved to be an excellent detergent. 
Its soaplike quality kept engine 
parts clean and extended the time 
between overhauls. 

Thus, happily, the client who had 
brought Southwest a useless fric- 
tion reducer, walked away with a 
marketable, profitable new prod- 
uct. Even the inventor, though 
chagrined, was content. 

Interestingly enough, this manu- 
facturer also walked off with a $500 
refund. For as a nonprofit founda- 
tion, Southwest charges only for 
time actually spent and services 
actually rendered. 

Increasingly Southwest finds it- 
self serving whole groups of com- 
panies—or even entire industries— 
in the solution of what the Insti- 
tute’s director, Dr. Harold Vagt- 
borg, refers to as “common de- 
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Do You Like Our Kind Of Life... 


OR THIS? 
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“While few realize it, the future of our 
kind of life is involved in the kind of com- 
munications policies we have. All over the 
world, the avenues of communications are 
in the hands of the state. Only in the United 
States do we have a free, privately owned 
system. We want to keep it that way.” 


— An official statement of June 4, 1949, 
by Senator Ernest W. McFarland, Chairman 
Senate Communications Subcommittee, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and Majority Leader. 











Y Samay America has the largest, most modern and 
most efficient independent telegraph system on 

earth—Western Union. It is still “free, private.” 

It can be “kept that way”—by your support. 

And it is to your own interest to keep it that way. 

Why? Because the first step of dictators is to get con- 

trol of public thought and action by seizing the com- 

munications systems. 

There is no danger that America’s great telegraph 

system will fall prey to state ownership so long as it 
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remains useful to the public, dynamic in growth and 
profitable to its thousands of private owners—most 
of them small, thrifty shareholders who believe in 
the American Way—the “free enterprise” way. 

Western Union in the past seven years alone has 
invested over $100,000,000 of private capital in new 
mechanized equipment. This step has greatly im- 
proved the speed, accuracy and dependability of tele- 
graphic communications in America. More than 
40,000 highly trained, courteous Western Union 
workers are ready to serve you in thousands of 
Western Union offices throughout the country. 


WESTERN UNION 
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s and clothing — 


en want CLEEN-SEAL. 


master sets and spirit carbons are new 
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nominator” problems. 


Typical is 
the program underway for the Na- 


tional Cotton Compressers and 


| Warehousemens Association. 


| 


Cotton compressers long have 


|been troubled by what they term 


| 


“rolling bales.” The great steam 
presses, which they use to jam q 
roomful of loose fiber into a tight, 
manageable, 500-pound bale, work 
with wondrous efficiency, most of 
the time. They turn out a finished 
bale every 45 seconds. 

But, all too frequently, a squeeze 
gets out of hand. The bale “rolls” 
and bulges. The machine jams. 
Scores of workers must stand idly 
by while a few men labor feverishly 
to get the mess out of the way. 

Working on their own for several] 
years with a staff of two engineers, 
the Compressers Association in- 





| vested thousands of dollars with 
| little tangible result. At Southwest, 
|}an engineering team quickly came 


iform of 


NATION’ 


|up with a practical solution, in the 
a low-cost hydraulically 
| operated accessory device. 


‘So successful was this initial pro- 
|gram, that the Association then 
|engaged SRI to undertake a com- 
plete overhaul of all procedures 
and techniques involved in cotton 
compressing. The industry, which 
has undergone no major techno- 
| logical improvements since 1900, is 
Isoking forward to the develop- 
ment of mechanical production 
line methods which promise exist- 
ing plants a substantial increase in 
|output with only one half of the 
| present labor expenditure. 

A similar “common denomina- 
tor” problem was attacked by SRI’s 
|Fire Technology Division for the 
| Association of American Railroads 
whose member roads long have 
|\been troubled by blazes arising 
mysteriously in freight cars loaded 
| with cotton bales. One railroad 
jalone has had losses in excess of 
$250,000 from this cause in a year. 

SRI’s engineers found the cause 
of the trouble to lie in sparks 
| caused by the friction of the metal 
| bands that bind the bales. Chem- 
ists at the Institute then developed 
an insulating coating that avoids 
such spark production at a cost of 
but a few pennies per bale. The 
extra expense is far more than 
compensated for by the savings in 
lowered insurance rates. 

Many corporations with highly 
developed research and technical 
| Services of their own still find it 
| profitable to turn to independent 
research organizations, such as 
|Southwest, when confronted with 
|problems outside the usual run of 
their experience. Typical is the 
case of a large artificial fiber pro- 
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ducer whose own laboratories had 
developed ingenious automatic 
machines for extruding hundreds 
of small diameter fibers simultan- 
eously. Its engineers got stuck, 
however, over the problems of con- 
trolling the exact thickness of 
these threads without interrupting 
production. 

At Southwest the assignment 
was first chewed over in confer- 
ence among chemists, physicists 
and engineers. Finally one young 
electronics expert grabbed some 
scratch paper and began busily 
making sketches. Gradually the 
conversation died out and his col- 
leagues gathered to peer over his 
shoulder. What they saw was an 
idea “translated” from television, 
a scanning device that used a tiny 
peam of light, running back and 
forth across the spinning fibers, to 
spot any one that had become too 
thick or too thin. 

This photoelectric unit is capa- 
ble of controlling fiber diameters 
down to ten thousandths of an 
inch. It can instantly alter produc- 
tion conditions to get the divergent 
fibers back to standard thickness. 





Wu5iLe such big projects account 
for more than half of Southwest’s | 
growing dollar revenue, the Insti- | 
tute has sought to maintain and 
even expand its services for the| 
small and occasional user of re- 
search. Scores of its project con- 
tracts involve appropriations of no 
more than $2,000. In one instance, | 
when a chain of department stores 
contemplated taking on a line of 
chrome-plated porch furniture, 
SRI was asked to develop a method | 
of testing such items for resistance | 
te salt spray and sea fogs. Its final | 
bill, closing out the project after a 
successful test procedure had been 
produced, came to $25. 

Clients hire Southwest and other | 
independent research institutes 
much in the way they employ law- 
yers and accountants. The stand- 
ard contract calls for the payment 
of the actual hourly salaries of the | 
research men assigned to each pro- 
ject plus a uniform surcharge for 
Overhead and administration. A 
limit is set both on the time to be 
Spent in research and on the total 
to which the bill can mount. Pro- 
ject sponsors enjoy the right of 
cancellation at any time. Patents, 
where these develop out of re- 
Search, belong to the sponsors. 

Despite its recent exuberant 
growth, Southwest originated as 
almost a side issue from another 
plan of its founder and principle 
“angel,” young oil man Tom Slick. 
Even before World War II, Slick, 
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Victor Super-Quiet Customs Add, Subtract, 
Multiply, Divide, Even Calculate! 


speed, accuracy, and efficiency of office 
work by reducing objectionable noise 
and operator fatigue. 

NEw VICTOR CUSTOMS are more than 
mere adding machines— doing such im- 
portant calculating jobs as figuring oper- 
ating and budget ratios, profit and loss 
statements and many other problems. 
Victor Super-Quiet Customs are avail- 
able in 10-key or full keyboard models. 


Now Victor has surpassed even its own 
standards of silence in the high-speed 
Super-Quiet Custom. adding machines. 
With the rugged mechanism “floating” in 
an exclusive sound-reducing case, Victor 
Customs are faster, easier to operate, 
quiet as a whisper: They increase the 


There are 42 basic models in the Victor line, for every size and 
type of business and all kinds of figure-work. Invest in Victor 
today and get work-saving dividends for years to come. 
*In scientifically controlled tests, Victor’s new Super- 


Quiet Customs were 25 to 85% quieter than other 
leading makes tested .. . averaging over 54%. 


Adding Machines, VICTOR 

VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 

The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Adding Machines 
In Canada: McCaskey Systems Limited, Galt, Ontario 
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Victor Adding Machine Co. 

Chicago 18, Ill., Dept. NB-952 

Please send free literature on the complete Victor line including 

descriptive folder on the Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. 
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S0d-Comiu makes 


Pay Dirt out of mud roads 








Taxpayers and motorists strike real pay dirt when mud roads and 
streets are turned into durable, all-weather soil-cement pavement. 


The mud itself (or old granular pavement) is about 85 per cent of 
the material needed. Mixed with measured quantities of portland 
cement and water and properly compacted it forms a strong, rigid 
base, which usually is surfaced with a bituminous treatment. 


The idea of building durable, low-cost roads by mixing soil and 
cement intrigued scientists and engineers for years. Portland 
Cement Association engineers, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Public Roads and state highway departments, developed labora- 
tory and field control methods that assure dependable performance. 


The first scientifically controlled soil-cement road was built in 
South Carolina in 1935. Since then more than 4,500 miles of roads 
and streets have been paved with soil-cement. 


Development of a low-cost pavement to fit the needs of more 
than a million miles of rural roads and residential streets is another 
example of PCA research and development. This work and field 
engineering and educational activities are made possible by the 
voluntary financial support of PCA’s 68 member companies. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 











from his father—a legendary oy 
figure known as the “King of the 
Wildcatters”—had planned to de. 
vote his fortune to the sponsorship 
of research. He assembled 4,009 
acres outside of San Antonio, call. 
ing the tract the Essar (S for 
science, R for research) Ranch, 
Here he began crossbreeding of 
Brahman and Angus cattle and en. 
visioned a foundation that woul 
carry on long-range programs in 
medicine, agriculture and biology, 

Wartime service with the Navy 
put a halt to the project. But in 
1946, Slick began picking up the 
pieces again. Plans were drawn up 
for a 13-building laboratory. A 
foundation of applied research wags 
set up and medical and biological] 
specialists were gathered for long- 
range investigations directed 
against heart disease, cancer and 
other medical problems. At the 
same time, an Institute of Inven- 
tive Research was formed to help 
inventors convert their ideas into 
practical products, ready for li- 
censing, manufacture and market- 
ing. 

Both foundations burgeoned, 
while Slick’s third project, the 
Southwest Research Institute 
stood by in a sort of orphan’s 
status. Then late in 1948, Dr, 
Vagtborg, fresh from ten years as 
director of the Armour Research 
Foundation and the Midwest Re- 
search Institute of Kansas City, 
was brought in to pump life into 
Slick’s dream of a facility to aid 
the development of industry and 
agriculture in the vast Southwest 
region. 


UnpEr Vagtborg, SRI has shot 
ahead. The deficits which it rolled 
up in its first years have been wiped 
out. Buildings have sprung up as 
new project sponsors came along to 
enlist the Institute’s services. 

Tom Slick puts the philosophy 
behind the project in a nutshell 
when he says: 

“People think of wildcatters as 
fools who wander out with 4 
divining rod, drill in the wrong 
place and then strike oil by dumb 
luck. Dad wasn’t that kind; he had 
wildcatting reduced to a science. 
He always figured the odds of mak- 
ing a discovery against the cost of 
drilling the well before he bought 
a lease or set up a rig. 

“Well, that’s all we’re doing here. 
We’re just making scientific wild- 
catting—for new products and new 
methods—available to all industry, 
instead of just the biggest firms. 

“And,” he adds, obviously enjoy- 
ing the bustle that surrounds 
him, “an awful lot of companies 
seem to think it’s a darn good idea.” 
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E.R. Godfrey & Sons Co. knows it 


pays to lease trucks from Hertz! 


Like hundreds of businesses, E. R. Godfrey & Sons Co.—Milwaukee’s largest wholesale food distributor 
and supplier to 350 I.G.A. stores—finds it profitable to Jease trucks from Hertz rather than own them. 


Hertz Truck Lease Service is economically sound and highly 
efficient. It releases your truck investment for profitable 
uses. Hertz maintains, washes, paints, and garages the 
trucks .. . furnishes everything for operation, except the 


drivers. You enjoy every advantage of ownership with 


none of its ‘“‘headaches”’... 


under this plan which often 


costs less than ownership. Whether you operate one or one 
hundred trucks, it will pay you to investigate... today. 


Rent passenger cars, too! 


Hertz has stations in more than 500 
cities throughout the United States, 
Conada, Great Britain, Mexico, 
Hawaii and Alaska. Fine new cars 
are available for an hour, day, week, 
or as long as you wish, to drive as 
your own, with gas, oil and proper 
insurance included in the low rates. 
If you need a car, phone or go fo 
your local Hertz station today! 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS MEER TZ Driv-Ur-Se/f SYSTEM ert. r92, 218 south WABASH AVENUE * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


If you have trucks, Hertz will buy them at mutu- 
ally agreed prices and either continue them in 
service or replace them now, or when needed, 
with splendid new trucks engineered to your 
specific job. Hertz paints your trucks to your 
exact specifications. Hertz keeps the trucks in 
tiptop condition ... supplies gas, oil, tires, lubri- 
cants... properly insures them (through your 
own broker if you wish), and has extra trucks 
for use in peak periods or other emergencies. 


Hertz serves every type of business! The Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self System can serve every kind of 
business, with the right trucks for each specific 
job. Following are some of the many kinds of 
businesses now being served: Manufacturers & 
Distributors of Varied Products - Department & 
Specialty Stores + Florists » Creameries & Dairy 
Products + Building Supplies & Lumber + Hard- 
ware & Plumbing + Bakery & Confectionery 


NEW rry 
CKs... 
FURNISHED sey TERYTHING 







DRIVER 


Stores « Drugs + Laundries & Dry Cleaners + 
Restaurants - Meat & Fish +- Groceries, Fruit & 
Produce + Newspapers «+ Printing + Brewers & 
Beer Distributors + Furniture & Rugs + Steel & 
Electrical - Paper + Musical Instruments + Bev- 
erage, Wine & Liquor. 


Rent extra trucks by hour, day or week! 
Hertz always has fleets of trucks on hand for 
short term rentals to individuals—or to businesses 
needing one or more trucks, or owning their 
trucks and wanting extras for emergencies. Sim- 
ply call your local Hertz station. 


Hertz is the world's largest truck and passenger 
car rental organization... with 28 years’ ex- 
perience. You, too, will find it pays... Write for 
full details now. Write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 
Inc., Dept. F92, 218 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, for an interesting folder giv- 
ing complete information. No obligation. 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station. 
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By JUNIUS B. WOOD 
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Bigger markets and higher standards of 


living are responsible for the widespread 


migration of America’s plants and workers 


O. ALL the migrations of history, none has been 
more significant or more rapid than the movement 
of American industry in the present decade. In the 
past, economic and population pressures, edicts of 
rulers and sequences of wars have moved millions 
of people. Today’s American migration is voluntary, 
a spontaneous migration of invested capital and 
people in a free society. 

Industry is on the march. It is leveling off, balanc- 
ing resources, production and employment over the 
nation. It is not a blight of certain sections while 
others grow. It is more like the growth of a city 
magnified to a national scale. 

The migration evidences a sturdy and growing 
national economy. It answers gloomy forebodings 
that American industry was overproducing and 
that a postwar slump was inevitable. When depres- 
sion threatens, production concentrates in a few 
factories. Today’s expanding industry shows con- 
fidence in the future. 

Population and production in the United States 
are bursting their seams. In the ten years ending in 
1950, population increased more than 19,000,000, or 
equivalent to one and a half times the population of 
Canada. In addition, bigger markets and higher 
standards of living demanded more production. 

The nation has 40 per cent more factories than 
ten years ago, twice as many workers; industry is 
spending five times as much for new plants and 
equipment. Technical improvements in these mod- 
ern plants have increased a worker’s output one 
third, but production must race to match demand. 
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Politics may influence the selection of a site fora 
government plant. Private industry, in a free econ- 
omy, is not hobbled by such considerations. Selec- 
tion of a new location for factory or business is 
based on competition and profits. 

On one side are the enthusiasts who seriously sing 
the praises of their sites. One big Pacific Coast bank 
sends out a vice president for several months of each 
year to bring new industries into the area. Equally 
diligent, but less vociferous, are the scouts for an 
industry that is looking over new locations. One 
firm was so secretive that its scouts were instructed 
to remove their hat linings for fear hat check girls 
might tell the local go-getters that strangers from 
the big city were in town. 

Opening a new factory, usually a branch of an 
established one, or moving an old factory to a new 
location, is a serious venture. Each industry has its 
particular requirements but, for most of them, two 
considerations are basic in the economics of factory 
location. 

They are accessibility to materials and to mar- 
kets. Being close to the source of raw materials is 
an advantage to the manufacturer. Being within 
quick reach of the customers is equally important. 
Regional resources, varying with the industry, 
influence the selection of a factory location. 

Abundant labor may be an asset, the theory being 
that, when the demand for jobs exceeds the supply, 
wages will be low. However, the unskilled worker 
soon masters the machine and deserves higher pay. 
Today’s mechanics in the Soviet Union were peas- 
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ants only a few years ago. Indus- 
trial England supplied its colonies. 
These once backward countries 
now have their own factories and 
the “mother country’s” market has 
shrunk. 

Local and state laws concerning 
employment, taxes, desirable sites, 
mechanical power, fuel supply, 
transportation, commercial facil- 
ities, competitive position, abun- 
dant water, living conditions and 
even climate are other factors. 

Thousands of new factories 
throughout the country show the 
results of these pressures and at- 
tractions. The movement has been 
predominantly from the heavily 
industrialized areas of the North to 
the South and West. Industry in 
the North has not shrunk; that in 





other parts has grown. 
In these changes, three sections | 
stand out as typical. They are New | 
England (Maine, New Hampshire, | 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut), the 
Pacific Coast (California, Oregon 
and Washington), and the South | 
(including the Southeast, Ala-| 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, | 
North Carolina, South Carolina, | 
Tennessee, and Virginia; the mid-| 
die South, Arkansas, Louisiana, | 
and Mississippi; and the South- 
west, Oklahoma and _é Texas). 
Changes in other sections have fol- 
lowed the same pattern but to a 
smaller extent. | 
When the natural resources of 
these sections are compared, the | 
South claims 70 per cent of the na- 
tion’s petroleum, 80 per cent of the | 
natural gas, 22 per cent of the coal | 
and 35 per cent of the water power | 
east of the Rockies. To these, it| 
adds 40 per cent of the commercial | 
forests, 40 per cent of the phos- 
phate rock and all the deposits of 
sulphur and bauxite. The Pacific | 
has minerals with unlimited agri- | 
cultural and power resources. New 
England’s principal minerals are| 
Stone, slate and gravel. 
In addition to nature’s bounty, | 
the South and West are pools of | 
manpower. In those areas, accord- | 
ig to the Census Bureau, only one | 
person in 20 works in a factory. In| 
New England, two out of 15 have | 
jobs in industry. At the same time, | 
the three Pacific Coast states have 
almost five times the area of the six 
New England states and half again | 
as many inhabitants. Thirteen | 
southern states have 13 times the 
area and four and one half times 
the population, and authorities say | 
that before 1965, some 2,000,000 
more southern farm workers will | 
be displaced by cotton pickers, | 
weeders and other machinery. 
In 1790, New England had 26 per 

















It’s sad when your national advertising gets 


a prospect primed to buy... and then he buys 
somebody else’s product because he can’t 

find your dealer. Keep him on the direct path 
to your dealers with Trade Mark Service in the 


‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory. 


Trade Mark Service displays your trade-mark 
or brand name in the ‘yellow pages’ over a 
list of your local dealers. It can work for you 
in 36 million directories throughout the nation 


...or in those covering selected localities. 


Tie in your national advertising with a line, 
“For our local dealers, see 


the ‘yellow pages’ of your CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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For further information call your local telephone business office, 
or see the latest issue of Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) 
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Anybody can recognize a stream- 
lined train when he sees one. It 
takes an experienced railroader to 
recognize a streamlined yard. 

Yet up-to-date, automatically 
operated yards are essential to the 
expeditious handling of the nation’s 
freight traffic. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


Look at the map! 


BorTruH STREAMLINED... 


— 


For example, in our Air Line Yard 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, current 
improvements include a gravity- 
retarder system for faster sorting of 
cars—‘“‘talk-back” loud speakers— 
teletype for transmitting informa- 
tion—pneumatic tubes for handling 
waybills—magnetic tape recording | 
of train data—flood lighting —radio | 
dispatching of engines. The net re- 
sult will be a doubling of the yard’s 
car handling capacity. 
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Miles of line 

Number of stations . 
Locomotives ...... 1,041 
Freight train cars. .58,345 
Passenger train cars 1,113 
Employes 8 
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cent of the population and 7% per 
cent of the area of the young nga. 
tion. In 1950, it had 6.2 per cent of 
the population and 2.1 per cent of 
the area. 

Based on both, New England 
Still is the most industrializeg 
part of the nation. Only the North 
Central region (Illinois, Indiana 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin) 
has a more diversified output. In 
contrast, New England’s propor. 
tion of land in agriculture is the 
smallest in the country. 

Like an athlete who specializes ip 
one event, New England’s industry 
became muscle-bound. Factories 
have moved away and production 
is now more diversified with 
noticeable change from nondur- 
able to durable goods. In spite of 
the losses, the area is above the 
national average in both per capita 
earnings and in savings. 

“At the end of 1951 employment 
in New England was at an all-time 
high with a 50 per cent increase in 
12 years in both number of fac- 
tories and of workers,” Walter 
Raleigh, executive vice president of 
the New England Council, states, 
His answer is to oft-expressed fears 
that New England is becoming an 
industrial graveyard. 

The march of industry from New 
England differs from that in other 
parts of the North. The flight of 
cotton and rayon textile spinning, 
of shoe factories with woolen and 
worsted textiles on the way is the 
striking feature of the New Eng- 
land industrial change. 

A new factory in the South or 
West from the North is more often 
an expansion than a change of 
location. A new automobile or 
tractor plant does not mean that 
one has moved from Detroit or 
Chicago. 

Low wages are not an induce- 
ment for all industries. In the auto- 
mobile, rubber and other trades, 
the same union negotiates wher- 
ever the industry is. Other indus- 
tries have other needs. A paper 
mill settled for 10,000,000 gallons of 
water a day. Acorn products plant 
got a sea level canal at Corpus 
Christi. 

Cost differentials are minor— 
power, fuel, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and unemployment insurance 
—while federal taxes and world 
markets are unchanged. 

Women, who outnumber men in 
textile factories, can work three 
shifts in the South. The southern 
wage scale is about two thirds of 
that in New England, state and 
local taxes in the South equal only 





CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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four per cent of the payroll, com- 
pared to ten per cent in New Eng- 
land. Woolen spinners figure a cost 
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ifferential of 30 cents to 50 cents a 
* ai between Northern and South- Cc : Ti E Ss Ss : R Vv i ~ E c i i s Ww i R K u N 
t of ern mills. 
tof Operators say the cost differen- 
tial is largely due to the work load, rT, Ww 
and or output per employe. Union Ls lon / 
zed leaders attribute it to modern fac- 
rth tories in the South. They also differ | 1 ith the 
na, on remedies to stop the textile | Had 
in) | 
In ting government contracts on the 
Or pasis of available spindles, enact- 
the ing uniform minimum wage laws 
and even a federal ban on the con- 
Sin struction of new mills. 
try Artificial barriers will not stop 
ries the movement as long as competi- 
‘ion tion is free. Speakers for the South 
la say that one fourth of its 2,400,000 
jur- factory workers are now in textile 
> of mills which process nine tenths of 
the the nation’s cotton. The South has 
pita become a cotton spinner as well as FROM DULUTH, MINN. TO FAIRBANKS, 
ee agin ga oe aga Pie ALASKA... 7000 MILES ROUND TRIP 
n that while its factories had only 
ime five per cent of the nation’s PER MONTH ... IN TEMPERATURES RANG- 
e in spindles in 1880, they now have 80 ING FROM 100 ABOVE TO 70 BELOW... 
fac- per cent. ‘ — 
Iter “Every item of costislessinthe| = ©. umes 
it of South but there are many reasons 
tes. for continuing in New England,” HIS OWN SERVICEMAN ON LONG, 
Pars one worsted firm recently an- LONELY HAULS... Besides driving, 
> an nounced. It started near Boston in Herda handles all the jobs of 
1662, and now has seven mills in truck ap aint ars vines 
New New England, three in the South re mom chengng ie 
her ari i the Midwest to checking the oil. During the 
t of 9 anne gga , summer when temperatures soar 
al We re seriously considering up over a hundred, “C 300 Series 
Bes moving all operations out of New SAE 30 gives him the long motor 
and England,” Francis W. White, presi- oil mileage and complete engine 
the dent of the American Woolen Com- protection he must have. 
ng- pany, declared. Of the company’s 
24 plants, six are already closed 
Spe: and several more are in the bal- BLOWTORCH HEATS CAB IN ALASKA 
ften ance. He figures the company’s COLD . . . Big bus heater not 
> of plant investment as $6,000 for each gone wal sar - | Aas 
or 2 : cold. Blowtorch aimed at feet 
that of its 20,368 employes. f ; does job. Under such tough op- 
or The South goes after industry in erating conditions, Herda de- 
a big way. To the resources of na- pends on “C” 300 Series SAE 10 
aii ture and manpower, it adds finan- to give complete lubrication and 
atest cial inducements. Civic commit- Gagne pocection. High quality 
hes tees raise funds to induce factories a Serves, Fyesects com secve 
a to locate in their town. Alabama, best in your operation too. 
ral Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennes- 
aper see authorize what are known as 
ail local “industrial bonds” for the 
Jant purpose. In Mississippi such bonds Houle 
rpus are a general obligation, backed by 
taxes. In other states they are " 
ia liquidated from rentals. ...trucker extraordinary, uses 
wo Several New England states per- Cities Service “C” Series Oil 
ance mit bonds which ; are not tax in year round operation. 
orld exempt. An Illinois law awaits 
court approval. Cities in other CITIES CITIES SAYS ALBERT HERDA. . “Hauling 
n in parts of the country, without everything from cet tie eges 
hree authority to issue “industrial ..across every kind of coun- 
her bonds,” follow the informal fund LSERVICE | try...through every kind of 
is of raising practices. a weather... I’ve used Cities 
and This subsidy usually provides a pene  -feetaen Seer eae 
; site and building for new industry. ad the best of luck. I heartily 
“ In some cases, it also includes noe SERVICE oe eres pen oe OD 
Eng: chinery. The firm may get the Quality ce repens Ha Ne 
cost plant rent free with an option to Petroleum Products 
Start paying or to purchase after a 
952 
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Need a CASH 
REGISTER? 
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a confidential 
CASH REGISTER? 
a ee. cost 


CASH REGISTER? 








a CASH REGISTER 


with adding machine advor*nges? 


| specified time. Or it may guaran- 
| tee a payroll of a certain amount, 
| or pay rent, or both. 

As further inducement, almost 
uniformly in the South, states and 
cities may waive property taxes for 
a certain number of years. Fed- 
eral taxes still apply but, without 
| any plant investment, which many 
| firms prefer, they become smaller. 

An industry may get a new, modern 
|plant, built to its specifications, 
rent and tax free. 
Gov. Paul A. Dever wants Massa- 
chusetts to float an industrial bond 
|issue, neither entirely tax exempt 
nor guaranteed by the state but 
| backed by rentals and payments in 
| lieu of local taxes. Gov. Dennis J. 
Roberts of Rhode Island has a 
isimilar proposal. Maine has 
authorized fund raising by seven 
|communities. New Hampshire has 
| approved “industrial foundations” 
|}under varied names for 21 cities. 
| Massachusetts has sanctioned “in- 
dustrial commissions” in nearly a 
dozen cities with Brockton and 











Gloucester already issuing bonds 
The Tri-County Development 
Corporation of Connecticut is an 
exception, being exempt from state 
but not from local taxes. 

To many economists, free rentals 
and tax exemptions are an alarm- 
ing innovation in state and muni- 
cipal financing. What the new 
arrival saves must be paid by 
others. While a new industry 
promises to increase the future 
prosperity of a community, citizens 
wonder why they should contribute 
for its free ride. At the same time, 
such gratuities as free rental are 
minor considerations in selecting q 
new location. 

Tax exemptions are more sub- 
stantial, also two-edged. The first 
of these is an exemption to the in- 
dustry itself. Louisiana has granted 
ten-year state, county and munici- 
pal exemptions on both buildings 
and machinery to 382 companies, 
foregoing taxes on $500,000,000 
worth of property. 

Every new industry means more 
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CASHIER 


Protects your cash and gives you a 
special keyboard suited to your par- 
ticular operating needs. 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. Subject 
to change. No Federal Excise tax on Cashier. 


SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 
Easy to operate 
Trouble-free 
Advanced features 
Low cost 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
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LOOK BEFORE 


YOU LEAP 


PICKING the site for a business or a new plant has 
become a science. Companies can now turn to the 
railroads, utilities, regional development agencies, 
state planning and development boards, state and 
local chambers of commerce, field offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce and many universities for 
data on procedures for locating new plants, ware- 
houses or stores. 

These sources also can help cities and towns seek- 
ing new industry. 

In addition, here are some publications which can 
help both site-sellers and site-seekers: 


“Industrial Expansion Policies sion Guidebook for Communities” 
and Activities”; “Sound Methods of (1952), 20¢. For sale by the Super- 
Industrial Development”; “The intendent of Documents, Govern- 
Community Industrial Survey”; ment Printing Office, Washington 
“Community Industrial Financing 25, D. C.; also available at the field 
Plans.” Available at no charge offices of the Department of Com- 
from the Service Department, merce. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United “Decentralization in American 
States, 1615 H St., N.W., Wash- Industry, SPP No. 30,” National 








ington 6, D.C. 

“Basic Industrial Location Fac- 
tors” (1947), 25¢; “Locating Indus- 
trial Prospects for Your Commun- 
ity” (1952), 5¢; “Regional Trends 
in the U. S. Economy” (1951), $1; 


Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Price to associates of the 
Board, $1.50. 

“Why Industry Moves South” 
(1949), $3. National Planning As- 


“A Guide for Industrial Promo- sociation, 800 21st Street, N.W.., 
tion” (1946), 10¢; “An Outline Washington 6, D. C. (Case studies 
for Making Surveys” (1944), 10¢; of the locational factors influencing 
“Community Industrial Develop- 88 new plants. Relevant to any 
ment in the Defense Period” region.) 

(1951), no charge; “The Need for “The Location of Economic Ac- 
Industrial Dispersion” (1951), no tivity” (1948), $3.75. McGraw-Hill 
charge; “Is Your Plant a Target?” Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
(1951), 25¢; “Industrial Disper- Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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schools, pavements, sewers, water, 
health and other municipal serv- 
ices. TO provide them, rates rise 
for those who pay taxes. Too often 
pecause of the increased demand 
on public revenues, housing and 
such service “lag behind the in- 
dustrial development,” says Har- 
lean James, executive secretary of 
the American Planning and Civic 
Association. 

Industrial bonds for factory pro- 
motion are the second tax exemp- 
tion. Federal, state and local bonds 
for public works are tax exempt but 
this is the first time that issues 
which are primarily for private 
commercial purposes have been 
exempted. Financial and broker- 
age houses fear that it may be the 
final straw that can influence tax- 
ing bodies to withdraw exemptions 
for all bonds. 

“Investment bankers oppose tax 
exemption for ‘industrial bonds’ 
through fear of its effect on present 
exemptions of municipal bonds,” 
cne national organization declares. 

In addition to opposition to using 
public credit for private business, 
many investment authorities feel 
that some cities are putting too 
severe a strain on their resources. 
One southern city is. frequently 
mentioned. That city of 10,000 
population and $10,000,000 assessed 
valuation has authorized $26,000,- 
000 in industrial bonds to finance 
two companies from New Hamp- 
shire. While companies appreciate 
a cordial welcome, many reject 
local help, believing that without it 
they will be more free to run their 
own affairs. Others have lived to 
regret that they were too impressed 
by a free factory site and cheap 
labor to weigh the more substantial 
requirements of a factory location. 
In the final analysis, there are 
secondary considerations for an 
industry selecting a new location. 

Nor should anybody get the im- 

pression that all communities in 
the United States are in a mad 
scrambie for more factories. Many, 
anticipating the added demands on 
public facilities and the invasion of 
their well ordered routine, prefer 
& Slower growth of their estab- 
lished industries. 
The march of American industry 
1S a colorful and changing pro- 
cedure of a powerful nation. The 
growth of production and employ- 
ment in the United States since 
1945 has never been equaled. It 
Spreads freely over the nation, 
each man or machine according to 
individual need or fancy. An in- 
vestment of $24,000,000,000 in new 
plants and equipment in 1952 is a 
hopeful estimate of the American 
Industrial Development Council. 
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in PETROCHEMISTRY, 

OKLAHOMA | 

Serves You Best ge 
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or other Petro-Chemical by-products 









Oklahoma offers raw materials beyond your greatest demands! Fast-developing markets 
are all around us, plus adequate transportation facilities already serving five major petro- 
chemical plants now in the state—with a half-dozen more in the final stages of planning. 


22 refineries and 80 natural gas processing plants are ready to serve your need for 
basic raw materials from petroleum. A progressive state government and citizenry are 
anxious to help you take advantage of this fastest-growing of all American industries. 


Detailed statistics on Oklahoma's 
potential in petrochemical prod- 
ucts to fill your needs are yours 
for the request. Investigate your 
petrochemical future in Okla- 
homa—TODAY. 


Mibake Litbore ye foney IN OKLA 





Write -Czor Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Oxtahome City, Okla 




















TRY 30 DAYS AT 
OUR RISK! °° 


cost 

New Advertising Machine 
Prints and Illustrates 
Gov’t Post Cards 


Send name — Ye 
learn how all 
types of business 


are boosting sales with Post- 
card Advertising. We llalso send 
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making ideas for your business— 
complete, unique advertising 
plans—and 30-day Trial Offer. \¥ 
CARDMASTER CO., 1920 Sunnyside Ave. 
Dept. 249, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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TIME-SAVER 


IN WASHINGTON 


These days, most business executives 
in Washington find that time is of 
the essence. That's why so many of 
them stay at the Carlton . . . only 
minutes from most Government of- 
fices. Just a few blocks from the 
White House, it is in the heart of 
the financial district and within easy 
walking distance of shops and 
theatres. Make your reservations 
today. 
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Frank E. Weakly 
President 


WAL. 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT K, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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CAREFUL COMPARISON 
ASSURES BETTER HEATING 


TALK TO 
LOCAL USERS OF 


jjanitrol 


ADVANCED 
DESIGN 


GAS UNIT 
HEATERS 








Suspended, auto- 
matic units require 
no floor space 




















Some of the 
200,000 enthusiastic Janitrol Unit 
Heater users are in or near your city 
... they are the best endorsement of 
Janitrol’s time-tested, time-proven 
performance record. Learn from 
their experience . . . how to get ber- 
ter heating .. . Your local Janitro! 
dealer can give local users’ names. 
Write for ‘“‘Businessman’s Blue 
Book”, it’s full of information on 
commercial and industrial heating. 


For plant or home get 
better heating performance 
with Janitrol 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORP., Toledo, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 45) 

50 cows. After the milking machine 
had done its best, Raymond fin- 
ished the job by hand and this in- 
volved carrying a milking stool 
back and forth. 

With typical ingenuity he finally 
attached the stool to himself with 


i f 
FOR EXECUTIVES Ee special harness, and thereafter 


the milking stool was strapped on 
before milking started and re- 
moved only after the last cow had 
gone back to pasture. 

But did the attached milking 


watch proved that it saved about 
120 hours a year. 

This whole idea of helping the 
farmer improve his work methods 
was a long time coming. World War 
II and its accompanying manpower 
shortage brought the problem into 
focus. 


Ar A time when the farmer was 
| Stretching his workday to the limit, 
the general education board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation made Pur- 
due an $87,000 grant for a farm 
labor-saving study. Dr. E. C. Young, 
dean of Purdue’s graduate school, 
set up the Farm Work Simplifi- 





| cation Laboratory, which soon be- 


|came a national nerve center for 
such studies. 
Then came Dr. Lowell S. Hardin, 
fresh out of Cornell with a Ph.D. in 
|agricultural economics, and he 
| pitched into the work simplifica- 


| 
| 


stool ease his chores? The stop~ 





Old MacDonald Takes It Easy 


tion studies. Dr. Hardin, who is 
now in charge of the lab, has since 
made movies, written numerous 
articles and even co-authored aq 
book on how the farmer can do his 
work easier. 

Dr. Young and Dr. Hardin sat 
down to do some reasoning. It was 
no secret that the present-day 
farmer was outdistancing his 
pappy at producing food. The 
tractor-borne farmer sends twice 
as much food to market as did his 
father following a team of horses. 
Within the past 30 years farmers 
had cut the time needed to grow an 
acre of corn or wheat by 47 per 
cent. 

They were making hay with 
27 per cent less labor than in 1910. 
Instead of the 277 hours of hand 
work formerly needed to produce a 
bale of cotton, the same bale was 
being turned out now in 143 hours. 

These improvements had grown 
from mechanization and better 
crop varieties. Yet the labor 
needed for farm production was 
still a grave national problem. The 
one place where farmers had made 
no significant gains in producing 
more per hour was on jobs done 
mostly by hand. 

Since 13,000,000,000 man-hours 
of labor a year went into hand 
work on the country’s farms, here 
was a vast reservoir of labor wait- 
ing to be tapped. The farmer’s hope 
lay in more machinery and the 








**Must you stare at every woman who passes by?” 
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little explored field of better work 
methods. 

Purdue’s farm work simplifica- 
tion engineers had an idea that 
jlabor-saving methods used to such 
advantage in industry would also 
fit the country’s farms. They went 
across the campus to industrial 
engineering and held conferences 
with industrial experts such as Dr. 
Lillian Gilbreth, who was working 
part time at Purdue, and Dr. Mar- 
vin Mundel. 

The industrial engineers and the 
agriculturalists worked together 
for the next two years as groups of 
agricultural workers came in from 
other states to learn. how to apply 
industry’s ideas to the farm job. 
Twelve states were selected be- 
cause of their different types of 
farming and specialists went to 
Purdue for three weeks of training. 

Then they went back and set up 
studies of their home grounds. Re- 
search people from Florida studied 
easier ways to pick beans and grow 
celery. New Jersey looked into 
chicken raising chores and better 
ways of harvesting potatoes. In 
Nebraska hay making came under 
the stop watch. In all these opera- 
tions labor was the big cost factor. 

The idea spread to other states 
and by 1947 there were 22 states 
studying 97 projects. 


Bur.ey tobacco and the endless 
hours of hand work that go into its 
production were studied in Ken- 
tucky. New labor-saving methods 
shortened the time required for 
growing tobacco as much as 50 per 
cent. Overworked farmers accepted 
these ideas rapidly and by 1946 the 
University of Kentucky estimated 
that motion and time studies were 
Saving the state an annual 745,200 
man-days of labor. 

Kentucky’s tobacco studies were 
typical of methods being used in 
other field studies across the coun- 
try. For instance, one _ tedious 
tobacco job is pulling the young 
plants from seedbeds to transplant 
them in the fields. The average 
man sitting on a board reaching 
across the tobacco bed pulls about 
1,000 plants an hour. Several work- 
ers were studied at this job and 
every movement of their hands re- 
corded and timed. Then movies 





were made and back at the univer- 
sity they were studied a frame at a| 
time, which gave the researchers | 
16 pictures a second of how a| 
tobacco puller worked. 

After this period of what is called 
“appraising the existing method” 
they started picking the best habits 
from each puller’s methods and 
Synthesizing them into what the 
ideal tobacco puller would do. To| 
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PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


> 
\Hunti NGTO} 
\ PARK 


7 ‘tel: 


Could this be it, 
Mr: Plant Operator ? 





Many manufacturers and industrialists have found this 
city ideal for their operation. Perhaps you would, 
too. It offers: 


@ A population ample to take care of the demands 
for skilled and unskilled labor; 


@ An adequate supply of electric power, natural gas, 
fuel oil and water; 


@ A rich consumer market with easy access to the 
wholesale trade territory of eleven states, also ex- 
cellent port facilities for foreign trade; 


@ Wide industrial diversity as evidenced by the manu- 
facture and distribution of such products as air- 
craft, steel, furniture, agriculture, wearing apparel, 
meat packing, motion pictures, automobile assembly; 


@ Clean, attractive residential districts . . . an almost 
perfect climate with an annual mean temperature 
of 63 degrees . . . unlimited educational facilities 
. .. year ‘round outdoor recreation; 


@ Rail transportation by several transcontinental lines 
including the progressive UNION PACIFIC. 


Please note: Union Pacific has a number of very de- 
sirable tracts in this city, where choice industrial sites 
are still available. For detailed information address 
Industrial Development Dept., Room 233, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Neb. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Your Letterhead is part of your 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN PROGRAM 


IT IDENTIFIES YOUR TRADEMARK 


If you make a trade- 
marked product, the 
trademark should ap- 
pear on your letterhead 
as well as on your prod- 
uct and packages. 


IT EXPRESSES YOUR DESIGN STYLE 


An over-all design pro- 

_gram includes the styl- 
ing of the letterhead and 
other business station- 
ery to create a coherent 
selling impression. 


IT TELLS THE STORY OF QUALITY 


The purpose of your de- 
sign program is to make 
the quality of your 
product visible to buy- 
ers. This is also the func- 
tion of your letterhead. 








COURTESY COUPON 














The nation-wide interest of business and 
professional men in good letterhead de- 
sign is shown by their participation in the 
Neenah Letterhead Test. Thousands of 
executives read the portfolio, The Psychol- 
ogy of Business Impression, studied the Test 
Kit of 24 basic letterhead designs, and 
registered their preferences on opinion 
cards. This test, the first of its kind ever 
made, has thrown new light on letterhead 
design problems. To get a free copy of 
this portfolio, check the coupon below, 
sign your name, and attach to your 


business letterhead. 


Th The Psychology of Business Impression, Letterhead Test Kit, 


and Opinion Cards. 


zz Sample Kit of Neenah Boxed Typewriter Paper, the quality paper for 


office and personal use. 


SIGNATURE 








NEENAH 
PAPER 
COMPANY 
Neenah, 
Wisconsin 
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test the new routines inexperi- 
enced workers were given a train- 
ing period and pitted against the 
old-timers. 

The newcomers soon outdis- 
tanced farmers who had been pull- 
ing tobacco all their lives. 

These amazing labor - saving 
ideas weren’t long getting out to 
the farms. Farmers now request 
bulletins and leaflets on such sub- 
jects as how to milk a cow, how to 
pick tomatoes and how to gather 
eggs. 

The next time you harvest your 
garden tomatoes you might want 
to remember to 1, pick with both 
hands; 2, keep your hands close to- 
gether; 3, fill both hands before 
emptying them; 4, keep your bas- 
ket close to your hands, and 5, pick 
two rows at once. 

Dr. Hardin lists four steps the 
farmer—or anyone else for that 
matter—can follow to speed up his 
work. These are observe, think, 
decide and act. 


Now the efficiency-minded farm 
researchers are following’ the 
farmer’s products right into the 
processing plants and the super- 
markets. “If more efficient methods 
can be worked out for processing 
and selling food,” they reason, “the 
farmer stands to get a share of the 
savings.” 

In one milk plant studied in 
Indiana, $50 spent on minor 
changes brought about a $3,000 an- 
nual savings in labor. The invest- 
ment was paid for in six days. 

What of the future for simplify- 
ing work in the field and barn? 

“The surface has hardly been 
scratched,” says Dr. Hardin. “So 
far, the chief industrial tool we’ve 
borrowed is motion and time study 
techniques. We think industry has 
several other valuable tools that 
will fit the farmer’s work. Some of 
these we expect to use are break- 
even analysis, quality control, 
plant layout, materials handling, 
job evaluation and personnel test- 
ing.” 

So perhaps the farmer who car- 
ries a stop watch in his pocket, or 
gives the hired man an aptitude 
test, is definitely in the works. One 
thing is certain. The nationwide 
search for easier ways to do farm 
work is here to stay. Today’s farm- 
er is looking for ways to get out 
of work. 

This is Old MacDonald with a 
new outlook. He’s determined to 
feed us better and do it with less 
work. 

And if that calls for stop 
watch farming you can bet your 





last pitchfork he’ll sit right down 
|}and order a stop watch. 
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Our Speaker Tonight 


(Continued from page 43) 
how to get hold of these people. 
And he also knew how to advertise 
his large stable of lecturers. 

One of the brilliant young 
women in his office in New York in- 
terviewed me for 15 minutes one 
day and then produced a masterly 
leaflet which described my talents 
so attractively that I was over- 
whelmed. If she had not mentioned 
my name I would not have known 
who it was she was talking about. 
Even though she had never heard 
me lecture, she was able to describe 
my pleasing platform personality, 
my sparkling wit, and my honest 
homespun humor so well that I was 
promptly filled with an overpower- 
ing desire to hire a hall and listen 
to myself lecture. 

Apparently others were affected 
the same way. At once I began to 
have lecture dates. I still have lec- 
ture dates. People will sometimes 
pay hundreds of dollars to hear me 
talk for one hour. Of course, these 
large sums of money are not pure 
gravy. The agency has to hold out 
a sufficient percentage to support 
the expensive sales force which is 
necessary to persuade the cus- 
tomers to pay real money for lec- 
tures. There are expenses for ad- 
vertising, railroad fare, hotels, and 
meals. By the time all these things 
are taken care of there is not as 
much left as you might expect. 

Maybe a few people get rich in 
the lecture business. I do not. What 
I get out of it is a lot of delightful 
free trips all over the country. I 
have been from Portland, Me., to 
Portland, Ore. I have given lectures 
from Miami, Fla., to El Paso, Texas. 
And some day I am going to hit 
southern California. 

Not only are these trips free; I 
usually come back with a little 
more money than I started with. 
One notable exception was a lec- 
ture I gave at Endicott, N. Y., be- 
fore a group of salesmen for the 
International Business Machines 
Corporation. They were salesmen 
all right. They sold me an electric 
typewriter that cost twice as much 
as they paid for the lecture. How- 
ever, it is a good typewriter; I am 
glad I have it. 

On the whole, the lecture busi- 
ness is so delightful that I want to 
keep on with it. I don’t want people 
to get so tired hearing me that they 
will stop hiring me. SoI have spent 
a lot of time trying to figure out 
ways of making my lectures better. 
After many years of experience, 
and after making a great many 
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mistakes, I have discovered a num- 
ber of basic rules that you ought to 
consider in case you are thinking 
of taking up this pleasant business. 

The first rule is that the lecturer 
is more important than the lecture. 
If you want to give an interesting 
talk, always talk about yourself. At 
first I did not realize this. If I 
talked about myself, I was afraid 
the audience would think I was in- 
sufferably conceited. The truth, of 
course, is just the opposite. The 
really conceited man is the one who 
insults the audience by giving it a 
lot of dogmatic opinions unsup- 
ported by personal experience. The 
modest man limits himself to what 
he has found out through his own 
efforts. 

Once, during World War II, I was 
asked to give a lecture on mechan- 
ized warfare. With incredible stu- 
pidity I started out with a long 
theoretical discussion of the basic 
philosophy of strategy and tactics, 
embellished with quotations from 
the more erudite works of Clause- 
witz, Jomini, Moltke, Schlieffen, 
and Machiavelli. Everybody went 
to sleep. Then I talked about my- 


self—how I had just spent several 
days with a tank battalion on 
maneuvers. I told them how it 
looks, feels, sounds and smells to 
ride in a tank—plunging over 
rocks, and roaring through fields 
and woods and swamps. Everybody 
woke up. I have never forgotten 
that lesson. 

Since then, I have tried to be as 
modest as possible and talk almost 
entirely about myself. And it seems 
to work. Since the war nobody 
wants to hear about my adventures 
with tanks. But there are plenty of 
other subjects. The lecture I use 
the most at the present time is one 
called “Ergophobia’—a scientific 
discussion of how to get by in case 
you are born lazy. It is based en- 
tirely on my own personal experi- 
ences in trying to avoid work. 

A second important rule is that 
a lecture must be given extempo- 
raneously. If you want to keep in 
personal touch with your audience 
and get yourself across in a live 
manner, you absolutely must never 
write out your lecture and read it. 
You can use notes, but don’t read 
word-for-word from a manuscript. 











$200-a-Month Income 


From COMMON STOCKS 
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Sound Investment Program 


Ho“ to build an income of $200 a month through a diversi- 
fied investment in sound, dividend-paying common stocks, 
is outlined in a special Report just issued by UNITED Service. 
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This is so important that the lec. 
ture bureau puts it right into the 
legal contract. You must talk, not 
read. 

Another rule is that you must be 
up to date. Styles in lectures are 
always changing. In the early days 
of Chautauqua, I am told that 
moral uplift was popular. The lec- 
turer would set himself up as an 
authority on morals. He would 
actually denounce the audience as 
a group of miserable sinners and 
exhort them to repent. For some 
reason the audiences of long ago 
simply ate up this sort of thing. 

Later came the cultural uplift 
era which reached its peak in the 
1920’s. The most popular lecturers 
of this era were highly educated 
foreigners who would insult Ameri- 
can audiences by telling them they 
were totally devoid of culture and 
refinement. The audiences of the 
1920’s absorbed much of this pun- 
ishment—and loved it. 

In the 1930’s the typical lecture 
audience absorbed a lot more pun- 
ishment from economists and gov- 
ernment planners who explained 
everything that was wrong with 
the United States of America and 
with the citizens thereof. 

During World War II the most 
popular lectures were reports from 
the battle areas, built around the 
theme, “I was there—and I saw it 
happen.” 

Today war stuff is less popular. 
And people don’t want uplift. But 
they will listen to firsthand 
authentic information about for- 
eign affairs, about Russia, about 
Korea, or about anything else of 
present or future importance. And 
people still like entertainment. 

It is really very simple. If you 
want to be a lecturer and take de- 
lightful free trips around the coun- 
try, meeting interesting people, 
and coming home with more money 
than you had when you started, all 
you have to do is follow the simple 
program that I have outlined: 

First, you do something interest- 
ing. 

Second, you practice up by giv- 
ing free lectures—for years if 
necessary—until you have learned 
how to talk about your interesting 
experiences in an interesting way. 
This, of course, is pretty hard on 
the free audience, but as they don’t 
pay you, it serves them right. 

Third, after you have acquired a 
certain facility, you get an agent, 
and before you know it, you find 
you are a lecturer. 

Finally, be sure to talk about 
yourself. Don’t read your stuff. 
Keep up to date. And you can go 
right on being a lecturer. 

It’s nice work if you can get it. 
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How Come You’re a 
Liberal/Conservative? 


(Continued from page 40) 
youngest children tend toward 
middle of the road compromise, 
and oldest children have a propor- 
tion of left-wing reformers some- 
what above chance. 

These findings are vague and in- 
conclusive and some psychologists, 
like Dr. Arthur Jersild of Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University, be- 
lieve that variations in response to 
the same paternal authority are 
probably caused by inherent differ- 
ences in each child. 

So naturally not all sons of dic- 
tatorial fathers turn out to be re- 
actionaries. 

How about intelligence and edu- 
cation? How do these affect a per- 
son’s political slant? 

Almost every test made of lib- 


erals and conservatives indicates | 












that, within the test group, the | 


more intelligent and better edu- | 


cated the individual the more likely 
he is to be a liberal—in the sense 
of favoring progressive changes in 
the social and economic structure. 
When we Say “I believe” about a 
political issue it often means no 
more than “I want such and such 
to happen.” Because our politics is 
motivated less by reason than by 
feeling, predictions about the out- 
come of any political struggle are 
bound to be influenced by wishes. 
Our periodic election campaigns 
also are a way of relieving the ten- 
sions latent in any community— 
for in nations, as in individuals, 
love and hate are closely related. 
We love our country for all the 
things it gives us as individuals. At 
the same time we resent the re- 
straints it places on us, blame it for 
the rebuffs we have to endure in 
making a living and asserting our 
individuality. At election time 
we're able to express our love and 
vent our hate at the same time. 
As to the apparently inevit- 
able division of the population into 





liberal and conservative forces we | 


can apply the Frenchman’s “Vive 
la difference” with as much force 


as it applies to the sexes. “There | 


are two principles inherent in the 
very nature of things,” wrote Al- 
fred North Whitehead, the mathe- 
matician-philosopher, “the spirit 
of change and the spirit of conser- 
vation. There can be nothing real 
without both. Mere change with- 
out conservation is a passage from 
nothing to nothing. Mere conserva- 


tion without change cannot con- 
serve.” 
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CORRECT SEATING 


will give you 
increased office 


PRODUCTION 


Here’s amazing new seating comfort 
that will banish four o'clock fatigue 
— increase production, improve mor- 
ale, step-up general office efficiency. 





Seat yourself and your employees in 
an Art Metal Aluminum Posture 
Chair and you'll get unequalled seat- 
ing comfort in any position, 
working or relaxing. 
These chairs are hand- 
somely styled, durably 
made. Art Metal offers 
the finest in quality — 
welded tubular construction, 
Foam Latex upholstery. 


There’s an Art Metal Posture 
Chair designed specially 
for you, your secretaries, 

your clerks. All are 
backed by more than 60 
years of experience in 
manufacturing the 

very best in metal 
office equipment. 


Find out how vital correct seating is 
to office efficiency. Write for free 
pamphlet “Correct Sitting Posture.” 
Or call on your nearest Art Metal 
Dealer. Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Only Art Metal’ 
Posture Chairs Offer 


“TILT-ACTION” SEAT. In working po- 
sition or relaxing, same body angle 
is maintained. Feet remain on floor 
at all times, -constricting pressure 
back of knees is eliminated. 
Planning to move or rearrange your office? 
Write for the nationally recognized Art 
Metal handbook “Office Standards and 
Planning.’ Or contact your nearest Art 
Metal Dealer — he's an office planning 
specialist trained to help you obtain the 
greatest efficiency. 


*“LIVE-ACTION” BACK. Automatically 
provides full support in any position. 
Back construction pivots in special 
mountings, follows in- 

clination of spine. 


Alladjustments for 
perfect comfort can be 
made quickly, easily. 


There's an 


Art 
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SEATING 
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your Payroll Department when 
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(Continued from page 27) 
and “princes of privilege and 
plunder.” Those were the general 
themes of Truman’s speeches, but 
he picked his spots cleverly to tell 
special groups exactly what they 
wanted to hear. 

There were two turning points in 
Truman’s campaign. On Labor Day 
in Detroit, he told a crowd of 100,- 
000: “The Republicans have voted 
themselves a cut in taxes and voted 
you acut in freedom. The Eightieth 
Congress failed to crack down on 
prices. But it cracked down on 
labor all right,” a reference to the 
Taft-Hartley Act which couldn’t 
miss in the most heavily unionized 
town in America. 

Perhaps the speech that tipped 
the scales in Truman’s favor more 
than any other one was made at 
Dexter, Iowa, later in September 
before 100,000 farmers at the na- 
tional plowing contest. “Are you 
going to let another Republican 
blight wipe out your prosperity?” 
Truman cried. He then went on to 
attack Congress for refusing to 
grant an appropriation to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for 
more crop storage bins. 

Since no government loans could 
be made on crops stored on farms, 
the surplus had to be dumped on a 
falling market—and the price of 
corn had just dropped from $2.29 
to 69 cents a bushel. Iowa, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, California, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Washington and Utah, 
states considered safe for the Re- 
publicans, wound up in the Demo- 
cratic column and that one speech 
at Dexter could have done it. 


ln SHARP contrast to Truman’s 
'two-fisted campaign, Dewey went 
lafter votes in a manner that 
columnist Joseph Alsop called “a 
trifle too ostentatiously noble.” 





| Dewey, who had been criticized for 
\his “me, too” stumping in 1944, 
again dismayed the Republican Old 
| Guard by conceding that “some ills 


* «|—high prices, housing, racial dis- 
NEW YORK | 
PRINCIPAL CITIES | 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 


crimination—are due to circum- 
stances beyond the control of any 
| government.” 

| He accused the Democrats of 
| setting class against class, but did 
not document the charge. He 
|backed away from the explosive 
issue of Communists in govern- 
|ment by promising not to appoint 
them “in the first place.” Gov. Earl 
Warren of California, Dewey’s run- 
ning mate, was no ball of fire, 
either. Dubbed “the good-temp- 


Campaigns Can Change Elections 


ered candidate,” Warren was mad 
at no one. 

Pundits deplored Dewey’s failure 
to present a definite program, but 
in the next breath they assured one 
and all he was being cagey in play- 
ing his cards so close to the vest. 
Having made no commitments or 
promises to party bigwigs or the 
people, he would go into the White 
House with a free hand and call his 
shots exactly as he saw them. In 
the meantime, reporters pounding 
the campaign beat noted that 
Truman was drawing increasingly 
larger, enthusiastic crowds. 


THERE is no question that Dewey 
made more statesmanlike pro- 
nouncements than Truman in 
1948. But a presidential election is 
essentially a political battle and 
Truman was the better politician. 
He also was willing to stand up and 
be counted on vital, controversial 
questions, a position Dewey studi- 
ously avoided. In the final analysis, 
fence-straddling beat him. 

Dewey lost Ohio by 17,107 votes, 
California by 17,865 and Illinois by 
33,612, a total of 58,584 votes. A 
swing of 29,293 votes in those three 
states would have given Dewey 78 
more electoral votes and made the 
final tally read: Dewey, 267; Tru- 
man, 225. Although pondering the 
sour uses of what-might-have- 
been is a futile occupation, the 
feeling persists that Dewey would 
have won 29,293 votes several times 
over had he met the nation’s prob- 
lems head on. 

Plain and forceful speaking out 
will carry a higher premium in this 
and future elections due to the in- 
troduction of a new element in 
campaigning — television. Four 
years ago, television was a negligi- 
ble factor; there were only 1,250,- 
000 sets, most of them concen- 
trated around New York. Today, 
nearly 18,000,000 television aerials 
are bringing the candidates closer 
to the constituents than ever be- 
fore. By the time Nov. 4 rolls 
around, both presidential nomi- 
nees will have been in front of the 
cameras many times. 

More demanding than personal 
appearances and radio, television 
ruthlessly exposes insincerity, con- 
fusion and hedging with close-ups 
of the speaker’s face. Spewing a 
string of tired clichés defending 
motherhood, the home and the flag 
is as outmoded as nickel beer. To 
hold an audience, a candidate must 
discuss, boldly and honestly, con- 
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temporary problems that are get- 
ting more complex and controver- 
sial all the time. 

The day has long since passed 
when a President can be elected 
merely by saying, as Calvin Cool- 
jdge did in 1924, “Tam for economy. 
After that, I am for more econ- 
omy.” The expense of television, | 
combined with more extensive | 
newspaper coverage, also makes it 
suicidal for a candidate to indulge 
in the old political dodge of ap- 
pealing to local pride and prejudice 
in one speech, then completely re- 
yersing himself in front of another 
crowd later. In effect, television 
has made every campaign speech 
a major declaration of policy. 

Television is an enormously ef- 
fective medium, but it is a tricky 
device loaded with booby traps. An 
ill-advised remark in an off-the- 
cuff statement, a sudden flare-up 
of temper during the give-and- 
take of a press conference, is 
broadcast instantly throughout the | 
country and can ruin a candidate’s 
chances. It happened when com-| 
munications were much slower and | 
sketchier than they are now. 

Every schoolboy is familiar el-| 








the “rum, Romanism and rebel- 
lion” speech which cost James G. 
Blaine, the Republican, the presi- 
dency in 1884. The crack, made by | 
the Rev. Samuel Dickinson Bur-| 
chard in Blaine’s presence at a din- | 
ner six days before the election, | 
was a blast at the Catholic Church | 
which Blaine did not repudiate 
quickly enough. Blaine’s mother | 
and sisters were devout Catholics; 
he had just visited one sister, who 
was the Mother Superior of a con- 
vent in Indiana. But Blaine let the 
slur pass and the Irish Catholics 
of New York City rolled up such a 
heavy vote for Grover Cleveland | 
that the Republicans lost the state 
by 1,149 ballots. 





Four years later the situation 
was exactly reversed by a trumped | 
up letter George Osgoodby, a Re-| 
publican in California, wrote to 
Lionel Sackville-West, the British 
ambassador to the United States. 
Representing himself as one 
Murchison, a naturalized English- 
man, Osgoodby asked Sackville- 
West whether the Democrats’ 





policy of free trade was more ad- 
vantageous to Britain than the Re- | 
publicans’ high tariff. Sackville- | 
West foolishly fell into the trap) 
and wrote that the election of | 
Cleveland was to be desired over 
Benjamin Harrison. The letter re- 
Sulted in the recall of Sackville- 
West and the downfall of the| 
Democrats in New York at the} 








The case of 


Ray Barber and 


American Enterprise 





Ever wonder if your employees un- 
derstand the principles of American 
Enterprise? Ray Barber does, be- 
cause he makes it work for him 
every day of his life! 

Ray is the kind of man who sticks 
on the job a long time. He’s worked 
for Armco in Ashland, Kentucky for 


| twenty-two years. Like his father and 


grandfather before him, Ray’s roots 
are deep in his own community. He 
owns his own home ... right next 
door to the house where he was born. 
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Like thousands of other people in 
the Chessie Corridor, Ray has his 
own little farm. Here, year in and 
year out, he’s watched the principle 
of American Enterprise in action. 
Ray Barber knows you can’t make a 
crop without first planting the seed. 
He knows it’s what’s put into a job 
that determines what comes out. 

We’re mighty proud of Ray Barber 
because he’s a typical example of the 
kind of people who live and work in 
C & O’s Center of Opportunity. 


surveys are strictly confidential 


Finding the right spot for your new plant... the right kind of 
labor supply for your operation can be a costly, time-consuming 
job for you and your organization; let our experts in this field 
make the task easy by preparing a special PIN-POINT survey to 
meet your requirements. For further information write The 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Industrial Development Depart- 
ment, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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| cused Cleveland of truckling to the 
British. 

Charles Evans Hughes went to 
bed on election night in 1916 be- 
ieving he was the next President 
and woke up to learn that three in- 
Significant incidents had lost him 
California by 1,904 votes and with 
it the election. Incompetent local 
advisers did in Hughes. They 
steered him into the camp of the 
Crocker-Keesling political ma- 
chine which was fighting progres- 
sive elements of the Republican 
Party, led by Gov. Hiram Johnson, 
for control of California. 

As a result, the reactionaries 
sponsored a Hughes rally in San 
Francisco, then betrayed Hughes 
into his famous snub of Johnson at 
a reception in Long Beach. The 
worst boner of all was having 
Hughes cross a picket line which, 
unknown to him, striking waiters 
had thrown around the Commer- 
cial Club in San Francisco. The 
labor vote Woodrow Wilson pulled 
in California was the most decisive 
single factor in the election. 


REPUBLICANS of 40 years ago 
made a specialty of handing Wil- 
son the presidency on a silver plat- 
ter with their factional fights. In 
1912 the historic Bull Moose revolt 
of Theodore Roosevelt against the 
regular organization headed by his 
old friend, William H. Taft, gave 
Wilson the election although he 
polled 1,311,444 fewer votes than 
the combined Republican tally. 
(From 1876 through 1892, party 
splits were the red carpets to the 
White House for men who failed 
to gain a majority of the popular 
vote.) Two fascinating parallels in 
the 1912 campaign ruined the 
chances of Roosevelt or Taft for 
united Republican support. 
Roosevelt alienated conservative 
judicial and business leaders with 
a speech at Columbus, Ohio, in 
which he endorsed what was 
known as the La Follette creed, 
urging recalls of court decisions on 
constitutional questions in any 
state. In other words, if enough 
people believed a decision was a 
miscarriage of justice, they should 
have the right to bring it to a 
popular vote after a cooling-off 
period of a year. A quarter- 
century later, T.R.’s cousin re- 





“1 | ceived his worst rebuff from public 


| opinion when, motivated by a 
‘similar scheme, he tried to pack 
| | the Supreme Court to obtain legis- 
| | lation favorable to the New Deal. 
|| The repetition of history in the 
| | case of the Taft family is even more 
| |striking. In 1912, the battle for 


| |'79 disputed southern delegates 


rae ~_] | raised loud charges of “steal” and 
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‘“sceam roller” at the Chicago eon. 
vention when the National Repyp. 
lican Committee ruled in favor of 
Taft adherents right down the line 
Taft won that fight but lost the 
election when Roosevelt bolted the 
party and made it a campaign 
issue. The twenty-seventh Presj. 
dent’s oldest son also learned ip 
Chicago two months ago that there 
is a reverse gear on steam rollers, 


THe first truly modern and the 
last classic campaigns were waged 
simultaneously in 1896. Up to that 
time, most presidential candidates 
followed the dictum laid down by 
South Carolina’s William Lowndes, 
who declared in 1821: ‘‘The Presj- 
dency is not an office to be either 
solicited or declined.” 

It was considered undignified for 
a candidate to seek support openly, 
but a firebrand from Nebraska 
threw off the cold, clammy hand of 
tradition and set the pattern for 
campaigns as we know them today. 
William Jennings Bryan, a 36- 
year-old political unknown who 
had no chance for election to q 
third term in Congress, was a $30- 
a-week editor of an Omaha nevws- 
paper when he electrified the 
Democratic convention in 189% 
with his famous “cross of gold” 
speech. 

It is a matter of record that the 
inflammatory passages which 
stampeded the convention had 
been used before by Bryan with- 
out attracting attention. His open- 
ing sentence had been heard in 
Congress, Jan. 13, 1894, during a 
tariff debate. ‘“‘The Boy Orator of 
the Platte” had thundered the 
“crown of thorns” and “cross of 
gold”’ phrases in the House, Dec. 
22, 1894, to an apathetic audience. 
But in the combustible atmosphere 
of the convention, Bryan ignited 
the spark that gave him the nomi- 
nation and he went on to fan the 
flames on an 18,000-mile tour. 

Throughout that undue excite- 
ment, William McKinley, the Re- 
publican candidate, was conduct- 
ing a time-honored, front-porch 
campaign from his home at Can- 
ton, Ohio. Mark Hanna, the first 
genuine national political boss, 
worried by the progress Bryan was 
making with his impassioned at- 
tacks on Wall Street and Eastern 
financial interests, looked for an 
emotional issue to build a fire un- 
der McKinley’s candidacy. He 
found it in Spain’s persecution of 
Cuban revolutionaries. McKinley 
was reluctant to intervene in Cuba, 
but Hanna persuaded him to plump 


for Cuban independence, a cam- § 


paign catch-all which eventually 
committed us to war when the 
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pattleship Maine was blown up in 
Havana harbor three years later. | 

American political history is| 

studded with examples of elections 
turning on events which seemed | 
inconsequential at the time, and 
television is certain to add to the| 
list. The new medium, its sensitive | 
eyes and ears picking up and am-| 
plifying every gesture and word, | 
exerts cruel pressures on candi-| 
dates, but it also promotes inde- 
pendent thinking by an enlight- 
ened electorate, a trend every ob- 
jective citizen must applaud re-| 
gardless of party affiliation. 
The voice of the voter demand- | 
ing such men is a swelling chorus 
rising above the steady hum of) 
party machines. Unmistakable | 
overtones of it were heard in the 
primaries last spring when Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Sen. 
Estes Kefauver successfully bucked 
party “regulars.” A striking illus- | 
tration of the trend toward split | 
tickets, or choosing the men rather | 
than the machines, was seen in the | 
1950 Ohio elections. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft was re- 
elected by a majority of 431,184 
votes and Frank J. Lausche, a 
Democrat, was returned to the 
governor’s mansion by 151,679 | 
votes. As one Republican wheel | 
horse sadly observed in November, 
1948, “Machines are effective only 
when the voters don’t give a damn 
who wins.” 


Tue current is getting more slug- 
gish all the time in the traditional 
channels that once influenced pub- 
lic opinion. Eighty-five per cent of | 
the newspapers were opposed to} 
Roosevelt in his last three cam-| 
paigns, but the readers formed 
their own conclusions. 

Col. Robert R. McCormick’s Chi- 
cago Tribune was increasingly 
choleric in attacks on Roosevelt 
between 1940 and ’44, yet F.D.R.’s 
vote in Cook County, the heart of 
McCormick’s “‘Chicagoland,” went | 
from 55.5 per cent to 58 per cent | 
during that period. Even labor does 
not knuckle under the iron fist of 
an autocratic boss. 

How, then, is public opinion in- 
fluenced? By the campaigns the 
candidates make, by telling the 
people what they are for, not only 
what they are against. That was 
the great lesson of the 1948 election 
and the man who practices it dur- 
ing these next two months will 
move into 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., on Jan. 
20, 1953. At no extra charge, we 
offer the next President of the 
United States his winning slogan: 

Weasel words and platitudes 

Can’t change voters’ attitudes. 





Past-Dues ? 


Past-dues lead to 
insolvencies. Credit losses 
represent capital...and 
its earning power... 
GONE FOREVER. 


REQUENTLY, it’s just a short step from slow pay to 

insolvency. But the businessman who has protected 
his accounts receivable with American Credit Insurance 
knows that this part of his capital is as safe as ‘money in 
the bank.” Last year, American Credit Insurance pro- 
tected sales of over 5 billion dollars. 


Send for NEW book, «creait 


|| Insurance and Your Company.” Find 


| CREDIT od | out why so many executives, bankers 













ee eee and accountants consider American 
Credit Insurance an essential part of 
sound business management. Call the 
American Credit office in your city or 
write American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, Dept. 41, First 
| ‘ National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 











protect your capital 
- . . Invest in security 


COMPANY 


American “= 





Credit Insurance 


guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable 
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ChryslerAirtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING 


BACKED BY A 5-YEAR WARRANTY 


Business booms, efficiency zooms— 
4 in the “Comfort Zone.” 
hrysler Airtemp “Packaged” 

Air Conditioners can be installed 
here. They're available 

in sizes (2 to 15 tons) to 

meet every need. What’s 
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ors in these units c - 
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it’s a Wise Father 


(Continued from page 36) 
have? I mean, as far as his son is 
concerned ?” 

Sally laughed. “Time, Ed.” 

“Sure he’s got time! All the time 
in the world! He’s so damn lazy 
that time doesn’t mean a—”’ 

“All the same it gives him a 
chance to talk with Tommy. Some 
days I see them together out there 
for hours. Whereas you—” 

“Okay. Let’s not go through 
that routine again!” I knew it all 
by heart: I worked too hard. I 
didn’t give my family enough time. 
Even evenings. Because I was ac- 
tive in clubs and lodges and charity 
drives. Well, why not? If a man 
doesn’t get himself known in a 
community, how is he going to sell 
insurance? 

Nevertheless Sally’s words 
rankled. They bothered me all 
morning. If Jerry was a weak sister 
because I hadn’t set him a differ- 
ent example—well, I tried to re- 
member when I’d last taken the 
time to set him an example of any 
kind, good or bad, and I couldn’t 
name a single instance. 

So what are you beefing about? 
I asked myself. If the boy is a 
weakling, it’s your fault. He’s what 
you made him... 

In the afternoon the three of us 
put on bathing suits and went to 
the pool. We found a spot under 
trees, away from the crowd. Sally 
took knitting out of her bag, I lit 


|a pipe, and Jerry opened a book. He 


was always opening a book. I didn’t 
object to his reading, but when it 
was done to the exclusion of all 
normal activities— 





A lot of kids were scampering up 
the ladder and diving from the 12. 
foot board. I watched them gq 
while, and they were having gq 
wonderful time. If only Jerry were 
one of them, I thought. If he 
weren’t this introverted kid, lying 
on his stomach and reading as if 
he were alone in the world.. .-.. 

“Hey, skipper,” I said, “how 
about joining the gang?” 

He glanced at them. 
high diving.” 

“What of it?” 

“Aw, Dad, you know I don’t high 
dive.” 

“Scared?” 

“I’d rather read.” 

“Jerry, the best way is to do the 
things you’re scared of doing! 
Force yourself!” 

“T’m not scared,” he said. “Gee, 
you never dive, either. That doesn’t 
mean you’re scared.” 

Sally laughed. “Better drop it, 
Ed,” she said. ““You’ve talked your- 
self into a spot. 

All right, so I didn’t dive any 
more. SoI hadn’t done a high dive 
in maybe 15 years. On account of 
my ear drums. I hadn’t done it 
since the doctor had said diving 
could easily bring back the head- 
splitting pains in my ears. 

But I looked at Jerry and I 
thought—time for that good ex- 
ample. I put down my pipe. I had 
a queer feeling in the throat, but I 
swallowed it. I’d gladly go back to 
the earaches if it would help turn 
Jerry into a regular boy. 

“Okay, kid,” I said almost grimly, 
and I got up. “Since we’re both not 
scared, let’s both go do it.” 

Sally gasped, “Ed! No!” 
gave it no attention. 

My stomach was knotted when I 
walked toward the pool. Sally’s 
wide eyes watched me in a kind of 


“They’re 


But I 

















“Oh, we'd love to come—just wait until I 


see if Navy can spare Fred this quarter” 
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trance. So did Jerry’s, but he fol-| 

jowed. I gripped the ladder with 

stiff hands. I looked up at the 12- ——S==> 
—— 


foot board it seemed as high as 
the Empire State Building—and 
lifted a foot to the first rung. 

Jerry caught my arm. “Don’t, | 
Dad!” he said. “Gee, if it’s just be- 
cause you want me to do it—” 

His skinny body went up the lad- 
der with the speed of a monkey. At} 
the top he paused to fill his lungs | 


and glance down at me. I could see 
every one of his ribs. Then he 
walked out to the end of the board. 

His arms and legs were wide 
apart when he flew out. He hit the 
water chest first with a tremen- 
dous, awkward splash. Yet to me it 
was the most beautiful high dive 
I’d ever seen. I stared. I wanted to 
gather the kid into my arms.... | 

When he climbed out of the pool 
he went back to Sally as casually 
as if he’d finished a chore. Her eyes | 
were bright. He picked up a towel | 
and dried his face. 

My knees were shaky when I) 
went to our spot under the tree. As 
I sat down, Jerry said, “Okay, 
Dad?” 

I said, “Okay, son. Nice going. 
My voice was thick. It was all I 
could get out. I looked at Sally and 
I knew she understood how I felt. 
I guess I’d have felt that way if 
I'd seen him carry a ball 80 yards 
for a touchdown. I relit my pipe 
with unsteady hands. 

Jerry said, “I don’t have to do it 
again now, do I?” 

“No-o,” I said, “guess not.” 

He nodded, tossed the towel 
aside. Then he was back on his 
stomach, opening the book again. 
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AS FIRE SWEEPS 
NEWSPAPER PLANT 


When a newspaper plant burns, 
nearby papers offer the use of their 
presses, Yet with all this help, the 
stricken paper has to dig deep 
into its bank account to meet 
unusual expenses, Just how deep 
was the question one publisher 
asked his insurauce agent. 
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The agent inquired from the @\ 


technical specialists in our office 
about possible overtime payrolls, 
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The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


machinery rentals, temporary office 
space—then advised buying Extra 
Expense and Business Interruption 
Insurance. Within a year this paper 
burned, had to print in a neighboring 
city, and the extra expenses alone 
were equal to several years’ profit. 
Because many interruptions to 
business come from storms, 
floods, lightning — we shall be 
pleased to send you our 
FREE WEATHER GUIDE. 


bs Simply write for this “weather 


prophet” today. 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES « 75 WOODLAND ST.+ HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 








I looked down at him while I} 
smoked and I said a lot of things | 
to myself. I said, listen, dope, he’s | 
not scared of sports. He’s not scared | 
of anything. It’s just that he’s| 
more interested in other things, | 
that’s all. And what’s wrong with 
that? Why should he live just to 
Satisfy your rah-rah pride? Why | 
can’t he be himself? Why not see 
things his way for a change? 

And I saw something else, too, 
deep inside myself —that Id 
wanted him to be like Tommy Rog- | 
ers not for his sake but for my own; 
so that I could brag, perhaps... . 

I stretched out beside him and 
looked at the book he was reading. 
Something about the Atomic Age. 
My heart banged. Ed, I said to my- 
Self, from now on there’s going to 
be a change. I saw exactly how to| 
bring harmony and satisfaction 
into the family. 

“Skipper,” I said, “that book | 
sounds like interesting stuff. How | 
~—how about us reading it to-| 
gether?” 








Follow Folliard 


Every month the Washington Post’s Ed Folliard 
does a column for Nation’s Business carefully titled, 
“‘Washington Mood.”’ As its label indicates, it goes 
beyond surface reporting of Washington events. . . 
in fact, we’d call it a temperature taking of the 
current Washington state of mind. You’ll find it on 
Page 21 of this issue. Read it and see if you agree. 
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SPEED YOUR 


AES) STENCIL MACHINE 
<o A Address shipments at high speed 

+S ~ low cost with MARSH-cut sten- 
SE “4 cils. Three sizes—'2”, %” or |” 
» letters. Electric or hand operated. 


FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
Ink in handle. Button contro! 
feeds ink for neat, quick stencil- 
ing. Saves time, ink, money. 


STENCIL INK 

# Makes shipments look their best. 
Highest quality. Fast drying, per- 
manent. No shaking. Black, neat- 
as-print marks. 


Electric DIAL-TAPER 
Electric gummed tape dispens- 


\ 


Aa 


matic. Tape moistened with 
warm water. Better sealing with 
20% time and tape saving. 


FOR FREE SHIPPERS HANDBOOK AND PRICES, 
CHECK SQUARE ABOVE AND PIN TO BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD WITH YOUR NAME. 


VAt 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
72 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, Ill. f 








Room 
Industry 


IN THE SOUTHEAST'S 


COASTAL PLAIN 





Locate your next plant 
on a COAST LINE site in the 
Industrial Southeast... 
You will want to know more about Coast 
Line sites. Locate your plant in the mild 
Southeast away from crowded cities and 


on an ideally located plant site to suit 
your industrial needs. 


the only DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE between the East and Florida 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 





WRITE: R. P. Jobb, Ass't. Vice President 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., Wilmington, N.C. 
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Schools that Save Families 


(Continued from page 28) 
checkouts. Junior then “came to 
work” with mama and papa. 

“But today’s centers should also 
protect children, and not just be 
a device to recruit mothers,” warns 
Mrs. Dorothy Beers, Child Welfare 
League of America expert. “They 
should be near homes instead of 
next to factories which are bomb- 
ing targets. And no small child 
should have to make the long trip 
between home and factory twice a 
day.” 


Most California businessmen 
agree with this philosophy. Re- 
cently the San Diego Labor-Man- 
agement Committee urged that the 
centers be expanded. It pointed 
out that many additional local de- 
fense workers are needed and that 
three out of ten will probably be 
women—many with “child care 
problems.” 


children even if I had to Scrub 
floors. The child care center helpeq 
me to readjust my life and develop 
my earning power. Today I haye 
my own business with five em. 
ployes. Unfortunately, my chi). 
dren are no longer eligible to at. 
tend the center because of my 
greater income.” 

Saluting such pluck, a school 
superintendent observes, “Every 
family that is kept whole, inde. 
pendent and self-reliant is kept 
American. Without child care 
many parents might become the 
prey of crackpots or subversive 
agents. The time to repair a leak is 
when it starts, not after the dam 
has burst.” 

Rev. David J. Donnan, minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Santa Monica the past 20 years, re- 
cently told me, “I have watched the 
California child care program from 





Nearly every work- 
ing mother who uses a 
center sighs, “I don’t 


J'™ 








know what I’d do with- 
out it.” Actually, she 
would either have to 
leave her children with 
relatives or neighbors; 
let them roam _ the 
streets unsupervised, or 
chuck her job alto- 
gether and go on relief. 

The centers also help 


gether when financial 
headaches threaten to 
tear them apart, a 
study of 487 families in 
8 northern California 





| 





**Want a doll or an ash tray?” 














communities showed. 
“My husband and I had trouble 


| ever since he got out of the Army,” 
|}one woman reports. 


“We even 
filed for divorce. But we’ve both 
been happier since I started to 
work. With this extra money, my 
husband has been less worried. 
Coming to parents’ meetings at the 
center also has helped us both un- 
derstand and appreciate our chil- 
dren more.” 

A three-year study of 500 nursery 
children in several centers revealed 
that family tensions also were re- 
duced sharply thanks to the cen- 
ters. 

“I was left with three children to 
support,” recalls a southern Cali- 
fornia woman whose husband was 
killed in an auto accident. “I 
come from a long line of proud pio- 
neers who made their own way. I 
was determined to support my own 


the beginning. It has made a great 
contribution toward strengthening 
family life. It has helped keep 
many families together who other- 
wise would be forced to separate 
when the mother was compelled to 
work. Above all, the children have 
had an opportunity to develop ina 
normal, wholesome way.” 


ReLier—which often undermines 
self-respect and saps ability 
work—would be the alternative in 
most cases. One of the last letters 
written by the late Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, ex-Stanford president and 
Secretary of the Interior under 
President Hoover, was to urge con- 
tinuation of the centers. Once 
asked by Lawrence Arnstein, Sal 
Francisco welfare leader, why he 
championed them so strongly, Wil 
bur explained, “They’re used bf 
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one of the few groups who don’t 
pelong to the ‘gimme’ class but are 
anxious to work to keep their self- 
respect.” 

Testimony last year revealed 
that if the centers were closed it 
would cost the state $7,750,000 
more in relief. By contrast, advo- 
eates quickly point out, working 
parents contributed $28,000,000 in 
taxes to the state income last year 
—five times the cost of the entire 
child care program. 

“Tf we don’t appropriate money 
for child care,” Governor Warren 
warned the legislature, ‘‘children 
will show up some other place in 
the budget as state charges.” 


FRED LUKE, a Los Angeles father 
whose three children grew up in 
the centers, declares, “The state is 
more than recovering its invest- 
ment. These children are learning 
the road to good citizenship instead 
of to the state penitentiary.” The 
extended day care program, espe- 
cially, is saving countless young- 
sters from becoming street-roam- 
ing “latchkey kids,” studies show. 

Most of the centers are in cities. 
But recently the state’s first rural 
child care center opened in Fresno 
County. Other rural centers—de- 
signed to care for children while 
their mothers pick fruit, vegetables 
and cotton—will soon be started. 
Ranchers provide the buildings 
and some equipment; the state, the 
rest. 

Bountiful California has lov- 
ingly nursed its child care baby. 
In May, 1945, it had 392 centers 
and 25,566 children enrolled—more 
than any other state. When Uncle 
Sam announced after VJ-Day that 
he was pulling out, most states 
shrugged it off and tried to go back 
to peacetime living. But not still 
war-groggy California. In a grass 
roots campaign, aroused parents 
bombarded their Sacramento law- 
makers who since then have voted 
the department of education funds 
to continue the centers. 

The child care bill usually romps 
through the California Assembly. 
Many of these lower house legisla- 
tors get child care religion after 
visiting the centers. Take Assem- 
blyman Ernest Geddes, a Pomona 
businessman. Six years ago Geddes 
was informed by Baldwin Park 
mothers that Uncle Sam was about 
to close the local center. 

“IT told them that as an economy- 
minded Republican I couldn’t do 
anything about it,” Geddes recent- 
ly recalled. “They had a New Deal 
Congressman and he could get 
what was coming to them. But the 
next morning I snuck over to the 
center anonymously to take an 
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THRIFTIEST distance 





between two points. .. 


is by all odds the uncongested steel highway of your American 
railroads! 

You, yourself, may never send or receive railroad freight — 
but nevertheless almost everything you eat, wear and use 
moves long distances on these steel rails. That holds true, too, 
for the raw materials and fuels that are needed to make the 
goods you use every day. 

This vital rail service hauls more tons of freight, more miles 
than all other forms of transportation combined — and does it 
at an average charge lower than that of any other form of 
general transportation! 

It makes a lot of thrifty sense, therefore, to ship freight by 
rail. And the more use that is made of these steel highways — 
maintained and built with the railroads’ own money — the less 
will be the wear and tear on public highways, the less you as 
a taxpayer will have to pay for building and maintaining them. 


Association oF AMERICAN Raitroans 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 








Write today for your sample 
package of Duplistickers...see 
how they will save you time 
and money on mailings. 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
538 Electric Street - Scranton 9, Penna. 
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it takes TWO 4 


to make it 


And in business it 
takes TWO communi- 
cation systems to get 
best results!—(1) the 
regular sis telephone service and (2) 
SELECT-O-PHONE, the automatic, inter- 
office, civate system. SELECT-O-PHONE 
takes the over-load off switchboards, re- 
quires nO Operator, permits you to dial from 
one to 55 inside stations, individually or 
collectively. SELECT-O-PHONE saves man- 
power, increases efficiency, handles all inside 
communications traffic independently of your 
switchboard. 


GET THE FACTS! Write TODAY for free 
booklet, ‘‘Hear’s How,"’ explaining how 
SELECT-O-PHONE will save you money. 


FLLOGE 


Telephone voy Telegraph Corp. 


Select: O-Phone, 


tHE /ASL2E VOICE OF BUSINESS 

I SELECT-O-PHONE Division, Dept. 7-1 

| Kellogs Switchboard and Supply Co., i 
. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, mt. 


Please rush your new “‘Hear’s How” booklet | 


















| that explains how | can benefit from Kellogg | 
SELECT-O-PHONE Dial Intercommunication. 

| Name f 
| Company. | 
| Address | 
LSity Zone___ State a] 
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honest look. I watched the chil- 
dren play, heard them say Grace 
before their meals. Something 
happened inside of me and I 
haven’t been the same since!” 
Today Geddes is child care’s best 
legislative friend. 


PERENNIAL child care foes are 
rural members of the California 
Senate. Because few centers are in 
their areas, they delight in whit- 
tling them down. They argue: “Let 
a neighborhood woman take care 
of those brats.” “My mother had 
ten kids and didn’t need any child 
care.” One rural senator once told 
an outraged parents group, “I’ll go 
along with a program that goes no 
further than wiping their dirty 
little noses.” 

Another senatorial naysayer was 
once described as “an old codger 
who will do anything for a fish but 
a kid is different.” Cunningly, child 
carers dug up the fact that it cost 
the state $50 before a fish was 
ready to be caught, and badgered 
the piscatorial-loving rural sena- 
tor thusly, “Are you in favor of $50 
for a fish but not one cent for a 
child?” 

Finally, in desperation, the sena- 
tor, who wears a hearing aid, tuned 
out his tormenters. 

Nearly all California newspapers 
now favor the centers. A hard- 
boiled newsman once cool to them, 
Los Angeles Times columnist Ches- 
ter G. Hanson, after visiting a Bur- 
bank center, gushed, “I feel like a 
mass of sentimental jelly. It’s too 
bad a lot of kids in homes can’t get 
this kind of care.” 

Several years ago Hanson bet 
| former Democratic Rep. Helen Ga- 

hagan Douglas $100 that she 

| wouldn’t be elected to the U. S. 
| Senate. When Hanson received her 
check, knowing she would see the 
endorsement, he waggishly turned 
it over to the Young Republicans. 
He stipulated, though, that half 
must be contributed to the state’s 
most colorful lobby—the Cali- 
fornia Parents Association for 
Child Care. 

Without this wacky, amateur, 
parent pressure group, there 
wouldn’t be any child care centers 
in California today. These parents 
wear down their legislators with 
their sincerity and persistence. 
Many write them voluminous let- 
ters on subjects ranging from their 
babies’ feeding habits to why the 
Roman Empire fell. 

Others do everything from ad- 
dressing envelopes for friendly 
solons to finishing the ironing of 
fellow-parents while they lobby in 








Sacramento. 
One Southern California mother, 





with limited knowledge of how her 
state government functioned, once 
journeyed up to Sacramento to 
pitch for the centers. Cautioneg 
beforehand that she had to register 
as an advocate if she wanted to 
lobby, she asked a flabbergasteq 
receptionist, “Where do I go to 
register as an agitator?” 

The Parents Association’s legis. 
lative chairman, slim Mrs. Betty 
Bachman, a Burbank high schoo} 
teacher whose own child is in g 
center, sighs, “I always lose at least 
ten pounds when the bill comes 
up.” 

A less literate child care lobby- 
ist once phoned several doubtful 
legislators and demanded, ““What’s 
a matteh with youse guys? Doncha 
remember when youse wuz kids?” 
Usually at the eleventh hour and 
fifty-eighth minute when the legis- 
lature is adjourning, it mercifully 
renews the child care centers for 
another year. 

Massachusetts is the only other 
state with a child care program— 
and it has only four centers. Only 
four major cities— New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Hartford 
—now have publicly supported day 
care programs, the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau reveals. Most defense areas 
are lacking in day care facilities 
even though more and more 
mothers are entering defense 
plants. A recent sampling in key 
cities by the Child Welfare League 
of America showed a jump in ap- 
plications ranging from ten to 166 
per cent. 


CALIFORNIANS are the first to 
admit that their own child care 
program isn’t perfect. “Its chief 
weakness,” Governor Warren said, 
“is that it isn’t permanent yet. No 
program can work efficiently with 
a death sentence hanging over it. 
World War II and the present 
mobilization merely reminded us of 
the need for these centers. They’re 
relatively new in the United States 
and haven’t had a chance to show 
their full potential.” 

Will they remain only an emer- 
gency measure? Or is this Cali- 
fornia experiment, as devotees in- 
sist, the most important educa- 
tional development since kinder- 
gartens were widely introduced 
several generations ago? 

Whatever the case, a die-hard 
rural senator growled at San Fran- 
cisco child care director Theresa 
Mahler not long ago, ““You got your 
bill through again this time but 
please go home and tell your 
parents not to have any more 
children.” 

“But, senator,” she laughed, 
“children are here to stay.” 
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THE HIGH PRICE OF THE FREE HANDOUT 










A NATIONAL FEDERATION WORKING FOR GOOD 
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Every human being is in favor of human welfare. 
Naturally. The big question is — what’s 
the best way to achieve it? 


If we become “handout happy,” heaven help us. 
That’s the welfare state at its socialistic worst 

. . . with political control of everything from 
agriculture to medical care . . . and with high 
taxes, padded government payrolls . . . and 

all the extremes of regimentation. 


We're seeking men who believe that welfare 
can best be achieved by free people depending on 
their own resourcefulness in an incentive economy. 


We've already found many men like that—business men, 
large and small, from all over America. Or, at least, they 
have found us and are heart and hand behind the 
policies of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


What are those policies? Direct and forthright, 
the Chamber believes in promoting voluntary welfare 
developments which foster initiative and-self-reliance. And 
because the Chamber believes in the American 
way of life, it is strong in protecting the individual 
against the loss of his cherished freedom. 


Would you like to know more about the 
Chamber and its work? Write for a 
copy of our Annual Report. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington 6, D. C. 





CITIZENSHIP, GOOD GOVERNMENT AND GOOD BUSINESS 
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(54 3 Women on Their Minds y 
aj A hee sist : 
Spr IN K LERS (Continued from page 31) their preference for buying fewer ved 
|they would pay the interest as but better things. This is why the evel} 
|usual. Any bank thatcanmakeme “place setting” now represents we 
|feel it cares that much about my such a high proportion of Sterling even 
| personal concern can have my ac- silver sales; there’s the “starter the ¥ 
count as long asI haveadollar! No set” in china, the “linens for two” cause 
wonder those people can advertise forthe bride. Having launched the fuss ( 
|\“A new depositor every four customer on these better lines, your Why 
minutes.” store can look for future business make 
Consider women’s hobbies—they as the woman fills in her set. seasc 
ride them hard! One real estate The average woman has a pretty are | 
company with commodious quar- routine existence. Yet, by nature, caust 
|ters wins tremendous good will by she craves variety. The applica- It’s | 
lending space for a flower show; tions of this are endless, and im- this 
the show in turn brings many portant. In the supermarket she chan 
|housewives who never before had may have passed by cheeses day 
‘reason to visit this office. They after day without seeing them. If Cat 
FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET ‘come in under pleasant circum- they are brought out forward in 4q wom 
| stances which will pay offin future jumble display with a talking sign “evel 
years. suggesting that she serve crackers- Mak 
SAVING MONEY 24 HOURS DAILY A jeweler hangs paintings from and-cheese, experience shows she holi¢ 
GLose Automatic Sprinklers stay a woman’s art club and ties them sees and will buy. is 07 
pment, en gg up in his windows with the “mas- Temporary change works on any whet 
and where FIRE starts. GLOBE terpieces” of jeweler’s art he has level. I recently went into a big That 
SEES eo nite ergace cron for sale. department store. Halfway back celek 
head in the form of insurance costs. on each aisle on the first floor were wi 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. ANoTHER thing that women are table settings for outdoor dining, pert: 
ge to aoe eae eerie seeking today is quality. The first Women were crowding around what 
| shock over the high price tags of them with interest and were going Merc 
THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES the 1950’s is passing. But when to upstairs departments to make give 
women pay top prices they want purchases of displayed items. up, 
good quality. These women didn’t resent the have 
Yesterday’s housekeepcr took it crowded aisles, because it was a Ar 
for granted that there were many change, something fresh to look at. sold 
months of the year when vege- Such an exhibit can only be left up dem: 
tables and fruits would be inferior, for a short period or it loses its othe 
if she could buy them at all. Today news impact and will be passed free 
frozen foods have taught her toex- over unseen—or resented. are | 
pect top grade all the time. The S. H. Kress store recently for 
In the clothing field women have doubled sales on glassware in its wills 
shown that they will pay for style, Fifth Avenue, New York. store offici 
in household items for good design, solely through a complete change socis 
in textiles for special finishes that in window display. Instead of the the 
are wrinkle-resistant or moisture traditional mass arrangement, gett 
proof. Soon they are going to ex- placed on mirrors to make it more As 
pect all woolens to be mothproofed, dazzling, they showed a_ small phas 
Sie pil Sebel hak Gilding of oan all plastics to take high heat, more amount of their inexpensive glass- wom 
anything you mail. Eliminate oe things to be machine-washable. ware against black cloth with info: 
slow, costly hand folding with It’s the American way to want the added suggestions to show how the plea 
the new A. B. Dick Folding ‘Tama. | best this year and better than that glass would look in table settings in pect 
EE Pe Se oe next. You must stock what’s new the home. It appealed to women to h 
make all standard folds. Just Direct Mail or women will think your whole and they bought. g00c 
No al Ramet en thiocey ony store is out of date. coul 
Send coupon for details. If women were not looking for A HIGH-PRICED dress_ shop arTa 
EXCLUSIVE Quick-Set Fold |}convenience and service there which usually puts only one or two tor 
Chart. No guesswork! | would be no sales rung up at “regu- articles in a window has created 4 tion 
NS ee |lar” prices. Everyone would be similar sales impact the other way sent 
| &> NB-952-F |seeking discounts, cut-rates and around by showing dozens and styl 
| a ey wholesale prices. There is some of dozens of dresses, hanging solid on i, 
I'dlikemoreinformationonsaving with | this, of course, but the doors of pipe racks. This had a refreshing es 
the new A. B. Dick Folding Machine. | iegitimate stores are not closing. new look for that store and at the rs 
_ | Branch and suburban stores areon same time said, “We have a huge meee 
ae | | the increase and are tending to sell stock from which you can choose. - 
| | | higher priced goods than the city Keep your store looking alive . 
| os ti | |}stores out of which they have and make your stock stand out by 0 
| Addr ! | branched. rearranging fixtures just as you te 
| City “ae | A side line of this quality story is rearrange windows. The old joke i 
Le -——————-—————— 4 that many women are showing about the way a woman is always act 
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moving the furniture in her home 
shows how she likes to keep things 
jooking different. Men tend to re- 
sist change; women welcome it. 
Try something fresh and interest- 
ing in your store arrangement 
every now and then. 

Women in life go from event to 
event. They plan “something” for 
the week end; they have guests be- 
cause it’s Labor Day; they make a 
fuss over a birthday or anniversary. 
Why do you suppose women buy or 
make hot cross buns every lenten 
season? Certainly their motives 
are not entirely religious or be- 
cause they are the best buns to eat. 
It’s because they only appear at 
this time of the year and they’re a 


change. 


CAPITALIZE on this way that 
women think—plan “specials,” 
“events” and “weeks,” or “parties.” 
Make the best possible use of a 
holiday promotion and when that 
is over move on to the next— 
whether it be Mother’s Day, 
Thanksgiving, or just some store 
celebration. 

Women also like the advice of ex- 
perts, the support of being told 
what’s right, correct and proper. 
Merchants who have found ways to 
give them such information (tied 
up, naturally, with things for sale) 
have found that it pays. 

An example of this is cosmetics 
sold through helpful make-up 
demonstrations in the home. An- 
other successful idea has been the 
free “finance forums” that banks 
are putting on with talks by and 
for women on subjects such as 
wills, insurance, investments. An 
official with a national banking as- 
sociation says that this is one of 
the most successful business- 
getters that banks have found. 

Ask yourself if there is some 
phase of your business about which 
women could learn, and put such 
information to use for their own 
pleasure or benefit. (You can’t ex- 
pect them to attend lectures just 
to hear how fine you are or how 
good your product is.) A florist 
could offer a course in flower 
arranging; an appliance distribu- 
tor could teach cooking or nutri- 
tion; a furniture store might pre- 
sent a series of talks on furniture 
Styles and interior decoration. 

Always be sure your clerks are 
ready and properly informed to 
give helpful information to cus- 
tomers—on color, Style, use, what- 
g0es-with-what, care of the item 
and all such pertinent facts. The 
Sources of sales training are many. 
One furniture dealer found that 
designers, local decorators, manu- 
facturers’ representatives and 


magazines and women’s page edi- 
tors were all glad to talk to his sales 
force when he explained that he 
wanted to give his customers the 
best possible advice. 

The way women have seized on 
all short cuts of homemaking and 
quick-and-easy items in the food 
field prove they love timesavers. 

Almost anything that’s sold as a 
way to make life easier they will 
buy. At the same time they “fall 
for” anything that makes it easier 
to buy. A West Coast milk company 
stepped up sales by putting two 
quarts of milk in a single carrier 
with a handle. Women bought 
more milk and the company 
opened up more store accounts. 

Make it easy for the woman 
shopping by car to buy by provid- 
ing her with a place to park and a 
way to handle her purchases. 

Make it easy to buy by mail or 
telephone by seeing that no bar- 
rier rises to squash that first im- 
pulse. Every retail advertisement 
should carry a line telling the 
store’s address, hours and tele- 
phone number. 

A coupon helps, too, if space 
allows. The growth of mail order- 
ing of expensive high-style mer- 
chandise has been fabulous in re- 
cent years. The old idea that the 
farmer’s wife, who couldn’t get to 
city stores, was the only good mail 
order prospect is dead. Luxury 
items sell well by mail. 


Tuts is an age in which the 
housewife finds that the smaller a 
job that needs to be done, the 
harder it is to find someone to do 
it. She can locate a man to putina 
television set, but no one wants 
to come to do a minor radio repair; 
she can hire a carpenter to build a 
house, but just try to get anyone to 
replace one pane of glass or point 
up the cement on the back porch. 
Perhaps yours is a business where 
you can win women’s good will by 
cheerfully providing small repairs 
related to what you have to sell. 

Home _ service on appliances 
should be speedy, efficient and 
courteous and should be based on 
the idea that “the customer is al- 
ways right.” I recently heard a 
man from one of the leading ap- 
pliance makers say, “Back of more 
than half of new sales is a pleased 
customer.” What better way for a 
dealer to build a backlog of 
“pleased” customers than through 
helpful home service? 

Lastly, treat your women cus- 
tomers as individuals. If you want 
to sell a woman anything from a 
$10,000 annuity to a $2 bottle of 
perfume, you’ve got to sell it for 
what it will do for her. 
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| Oxford Pendaflex folders and the name 


PEND. 


JURY OF SECRETARIES /) 
CONFIRM FACT! “i 
“File fatigue - 


FPLEX® 


diminished 
when 
PENDAFLEX 
was installed 
in our office.” 
















Today's faster business 
pace calls for easy mod- 
ern filing—the new style 
Pendaflex hanging 
folder way. Oxford in- 
terviewed many office 
workers, found old style 
folders a bottleneck, 
Pendaflex 20% faster, 
actually reducing 7 fil- 
ing motions to 3. Get 
the facts about work- 
conserving Pendaflex. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY “oe 





Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
93 Clinton Road 
Garden City, N.Y. 


Please send me information about 
of nearby dealer. 
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No Ribbons 
No Ink 


Prints from carbon 
impressions typed on 

a long strip of paper 
tape —easily prepared in 
your own office. Address en- 
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velopes, cards, circulars, etc., 4 
at rate of 20 or more a minute. 
Write for information and $24.50, $44.50 


name of nearest dealer, , (Fed. tax and Supplies Extra) 
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Originators of the spirit process addresser. 
6500-C West Lake St., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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SEND your new address at least 30 days 
before the date of the issue with which 
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« magazine and send it with your new 


address. The Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 
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lll take the woods 


A Maine guide for 
40 years, the author 
wouldn't change his job 


for any other one 


Lv BEEN a Maine guide for more 
than 40 years and have been hired 
by about every type of person 
going. I’ve guided prize fighters, 
bankers and ministers. Once I took 
a bootlegger on a ten-day camping 
trip and as soon as we got back I 
was hired by a schoolmarm. It was 
quite a change. 

I got my best training for guid- 
ing when I was a “girl” for a year. 
This needs explaining. There were 
eight boys and three girls in our 
family, never enough girls to help 
mother with the housework on the 
farm. So whenever a boy reached 
his eleventh birthday he served as 
a girl for a year. He stayed around 
the house and swept, scrubbed 
floors, made the beds and most im- 
portant, learned how to cook. Be- 
fore I was 12 I was cooking meals 
for the whole family. It helped me 
later because cooking is a guide’s 
No. 1 asset. You can be a good 
woodsman and get the best hunt- 
ing and fishing but if you can’t 
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cook the sport will have a rotten 
time. 

Next in importance is knowing 
how to handle a sport. He hires you 
so he’s the boss but sometimes you 
have to go against him and it’s not 
easy. It’s like a man chartering a 
ship with the captain aboard. He 
can give the orders but the skipper 
has the final say. A guide is the 
captain in the woods. 

The most trouble I ever had that 
way was with a man I’1l call Wilson, 
a lawyer from Pittsburgh. When I 
met him at the Bangor depot I 
called him “Mister” of course, as I 
do every sport until I’m asked to 
use the first name. 

He was a real crab and treated 
me like a servant which always 
galls a guide. He complained about 
the fishing and the cooking with- 
out reason. He insisted on fishing 
so late every day that there wasn’t 
enough daylight left to pick a good 
campsite and we’d have to take 
what we could get. It went that way 
for nearly a week. 

The blowoff came one afternoon 
after sundown when he said he 
wanted to make camp on another 
lake three miles away. It meant 
running rapids in the dark and I 
told him it was too risky. 

“I’m giving the orders,” he said. 
“We'll start now.” I didn’t say any- 
thing. I beached the canoe and 
made camp right there. He was 
really mad then and fired me right 
on the spot. I kept my temper un- 
til the next day when we got down 


By PERRY GREENE 


to Bangor. Then I let him haye 
both barrels. I used a few words] 
hadn’t spoken since I was a lum. 
berjack. 

I thought that was the end of 
him but next spring he wrote me 
asking if I’d guide him again. He 
said he was sorry about the Way 
he’d acted and signed the letter 
‘Bob.’ I set out not to answer it but 
finally I did. 

It’s hard to believe but he wasa 
different person on our second trip, 
just the reverse of what he’d been, 
He’d been overworked and had 
family troubles the year before, I 
gathered. Anyway, we wound up 
friends and I still guide him every 
year. 

There’s a lot more to guiding 
than being just a good outdoors- 
man. At times I’ve acted as a 
teacher, a father confessor, a male 
nurse and a general entertainer, 
The hardest time on a guide is 
when there’s a long rainy period 
and you have to stay in the tent. 
When the weather’s good and the 
fish biting, everybody’s in a good 
humor. But in foul weather a man’s 
true character comes out. It’s a 
sure test of his disposition. That’s 
when I turn into an entertainer. I 
can spin a lot of yarns about the 
north woods and I can quote Drum- 
mond, the Canadian poet, by the 
hour. It helps to Keep things hum- 
ming. Another thing I’ve learnedis 
that it’s all right to pull the wool 
over a sport’s eyes if it makes him 
feel good. 

For instance, there were two old 
doctors I used to take fishing every 
year, both of them way up in their 
70’s. We always went to the same 
lake and had to walk three miles to 
get in there. I’d lead the way walk- 
ing very slow and after I’d gone 4 
quarter of a mile or so I’d sit down 
on a stump and make believe I had 
to rest. You should hear how those 
two old boys plagued me. 

“Look at Perry,” they’d chuckle. 
“Calls himself a guide and he’s all 
in.” “Suppose we'll have to Carty 
him?” “He ought to be paying us.” 
Every time I stopped it was lixe 
that. It made them feel like young 
bucks again. The stops didn’t do 
their hearts any harm, either. 

Then there was the time I took 
out a schoolmarm who wanted t 
get a deer. She was a good target 
shot but not a real hunter, being 
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too kindhearted. I brought her to 
an old orchard where I knew 
there’d be a deer and sure enough 
there was a fine buck standing | 
under a tree. She hesitated a/| 
moment, then gritted her teeth and 
fired. Down went the buck and the 
schoolmarm started to bawl like a 
two-year-old. I made her come 
ave with me to where the deer lay dead What th 
is] and showed her the inside of its Can te 
im~ mouth. ° 
“Look here,” I told her. “This is president learn 
of odd. This deer has no upper front : 
me eeth. The poor thing would surely fro 
He ~ea to death come winter. It m mopping 
vay couldn’t bite off the branches it 
er lives on.” She stopped crying then. the floor 2 
but “This is a much more merciful ™ 
death than starvation,” I said. The 
S a schoolmarm said she was glad now 
rip, she’d shot it but would never kill 
en, another. I’ve often wondered if she 
lad ever found out that deer don’t have 
eT upper front teeth. 
up I am often asked what kind of a 
ery party I’d rather guide, whether all 
men, or women or a family. I 
ing would rather take out a family be- 
TS- cause I like kids and enjoy teach- 
5 a ing them how to fish and hunt. I 
ale can take a family of four in my 
1€T. big canoe on a ten-day trip through 
» is country so wild that they will see 
‘iod only the faces they brought with 
nt. them. It will cost about $250 in- 
the cluding fishing licenses, grub and 
ood my wages. I supply all camping 
in’s equipment, tents and tackle. All 
Sa they have to bring is their clothes. 
at’s Another thing I like about guid- 
BA ing a family is that you don’t have 
the to worry about booze. I’m not 
im- against a few nips at sundown butI 
the don’t like to guide an all-male 
im- drinking party. 
dis Liquor is especially bad on a 
ves hunting vEtp and if I see that a) pied find out that even floors which look 
1im sport has a supply of it I state my lik b ly diff in their abili 
rule. Isay,““You take the boozeand| 7 *€<4n De vastly dilterent...in their ability | The right answers to these 
old I’ll take the gun. Or you take the to withetnd dirt, ee and wear. flooring questions can save 
ery gun and I’ll take the booze. But no- He’d quickly realize that a floor well suited money for your company: 
leir body’s going to have both.” It’s a to a general office would be a poor choice... oe ; 
ime dangerous mixture when hunting. a waste of money...ina manufacturing area Sate ike ectne ene 
S to One time I was guiding a couple| or company cafeteria. anieaek Menta’ 
ea | nice fellow but the other was kind| Rather than risk spending flooring dollars | ow cen the rent toring i 
a of a smart aleck. I posted them unwisely, businesses today ask the Kentile ' 
| : , Flooring Contractor to recommend the fl een an eee eens 
nad about a quarter of a mile apart in- & end the floor accidents in factory areas? 
ose tending to circle around and drive| that’s best for specific installations. You, or How can you get the most for 
a deer toward them. The smart| your architect or builder will find it pays to your flooring dollars in new 
kle. aleck was the last one I posted and| consult him, too. If you don’t know the name | ©°"Struction... remodeling? 
all just as I was about to set out Isaw| and address of your Kentile Flooring Con- | Which floors resist greases 
rry him take a nip from a flask. I fig-| tractor, write Contract Dept., Kentile, Inc., prone cans be ago wy: 
us.” ured he was the kind who’d make} Brooklyn 15, New York. 
like a “sound” shot, especially after a 
ing drink or two. A sound shot is when 
do a man hears something coming KENTILE © SPECIAL (Greaseproof) KENTILE « KENRUBBER +» KENCORK 
through the bush and shoots on 
ook sound without waiting to see what va KENTI LE INC 
to it is. ~ oo BROOKLYN 15 NEW YORK ; 
7 cad . theese py Mchgpen oe sS Resilient Flooring Specialists for Over 50 Years 
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It’s a long flight from Kitty Hawk to now. . 
elapsed flying time, less than fifty years. 

So little time as this to travel from a 12 horse- 
power box kite to the super sky cruiser . . . from 
the mad dream of Wilbur and Orville to the 


mature industry that is modern air transpor- 





tation. 


A professional performance, minute upon min- 
ute, all done with such consummate skill that 
seldom do any of us think of the precision- 
trained personnel behind those spinning props 
. . . the mechanics who keep those motors in 
sweet tune, the gracious hostess who hands you 
that friendly cup of coffee, the cargo man who 
takes anything in his stride, from orchids to 
elephants . . . and so many thousands more, all 


dedicated to your service. 


Grown up’ indeed is the boy . . . supreme in 
speed, mighty in scope, realistically sensitive 
to the responsibilities of his manhood, in peace 


and in war. 


How well the transportation specialists of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
know this . . . for theirs is a job of working 
closely with America’s lifeline of travel and 
shipping—via air, land and sea. How fortunate 
the editors of Nation’s Business with neighbors 
like these . . . yes, how fortunate the 800,000 


readers of Nation’s Business, too. 


This magazine, itself, is a vehicle of transpor- 
tation . . . to carry ideas and useful information 
to you and you and you. And from you as well 
... in its serviceable advertising pages that are 
seen and read each month by the largest audi- 


ence of businessmen ever brought together. 
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stead I put it in my pocket. “Now,” 
I told him. “I’m going down in the 
hollow and drive a deer up this way. 
iil be coming up in the same direc- 
tion. Don’t shoot until you see 
antlers. Whatever you do, don’t 
shoot at me. If you do you’d better 
not miss because I’m going to shoot 
back fast and I never miss.” 

I didn’t mean it but he needed a 
scaring. He was so shaken that 
when the deer went by him he froze 
on the trigger. I’m glad to say that 
the other fellow got the deer. 

Needless to say, I never have to 
worry about women and liquor in 
the woods. I have guided the fair 


sex many times, often one woman 
alone, and always they have been 
good sports. The single women I’ve 
taken out are generally nurses, 
schoolteachers or librarians on 
vacation who want a complete 
change from city life. 

Only once did I ever get a fussy 
one, a social worker from Boston. 
She was a goodhearted soul but 
kind of jumpy about going with a 
man alone. I brought one tent as 
always when there are only two 
people. The first night out when I 
put it up she asked me where I was 
going to sleep. When I told her in 
the tent, she gasped. I had to doa 
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lot of talking to convince her that 
I’d bunked in with women sports 
many times and no harm to any- 
one. Still she didn’t like it. She 
wasn’t afraid of me, just over. 
proper. 

Well, I went right to sleep byt 
soon woke up with a start. Her 
snoring was so strong it nearly blew 
me out of the tent. I couldn’t get 
back to sleep so I went outside ang 
got under the canoe. The next 
morning she said to me, “I’m glad 
you decided to do the decent thing, 
I couldn’t sleep a wink until yoy 
left.” 

People ask me if I can size upg 
man on meeting him and tell how 
he’s going to act in the woods. I’ve 


| been fooled so many times by first 





impressions that I say there’s no 
way to judge until you’re out on 
the trail. 

I met a sport at Bath once who 
was gotten up so gaudy that I was 
ashamed to be seen on the streets 
with him. A greenhorn for sure,I 
figured. Well, we hadn’t been out 
an hour before I knew that he was 
an experienced woodsman and an 
expert flycaster. He handled the 
canoe like a Penobscot Indian and 
when .it came to making camp, 
cooking and cleaning up, he did 
more work than I did. He just had 
a weakness for fancy clothes likea 
woman for party dresses. Some 
sports are like that. They spend 
the winter buying new stuff 
whether they need it or not and are 
hardly able to wait for ice-out to 
put a line in. You never can tell 
by clothes. 

Nor does a man’s occupation give 
any idea as to what he’ll be like in 


| the woods. I’ve guided business ex- 
| ecutives and bankers used to giv- 





ing orders who were as meek and 
agreeable as you could want. On 
the other hand I’ve had professors 
and even ministers who were fussy 
and bothersome. And vice versa. 
It’s a man’s nature that counts. 
Only thing I’ve ever noticed is 
that professional men, like doctors 
and lawyers, tend to be more 
tightened up when they arrive and 
take longer to get unwound. Busi- 
nessmen are more relaxed right 
from the start. Why I can’t say. 
I’ve guided hundreds of people 
and have made countless friends 
over the years. I’ve been a prospec- 
tor, lumberjack, farmer and Chi- 
nook dog breeder but when the 
season opens I’m a guide. The 
minute the ice goes out in the 
spring I feel like a kid getting out 


| of school. It’s been a life I wouldn't 


change for any other and I only 


| hope that the people I’ve guided 
| have had half the fun out of it 


that I’ve had. 
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SPUDS IN THE 


NUMEROUS restaurants, hos- 
pitals, industrial cafeterias and 
other large consumers of potatoes 
from New York to California now 
are buying a glamorized version of 
the lowly spud. It comes to their 
kitchens already peeled and cut for 
cooking. 

The ‘“‘pre-pared” potato reduces 
bulk storage and waste costs, cuts 
garbage disposal and sanitation 
problems. 

These potatoes are the brain 
child of Claude Miller, president of 
the Miller Pre-Pared Potato Com- 
pany of Blue Island, Ill., a Chicago 
suburb. Although various mass 
potato peeling devices have existed | 
for years, Miller found a chemical | 
solution which prevents the pared | 
spud from discoloring. | 

He perfected his formula in| 
1949 and peeled potatoes, run 
through a quick bath in his mix- 
ture, retain their freshness for sev- 
eral days without low degree re- 
frigeration. 

Since he developed his process he 
has franchised potato peeling serv- 
ices in many cities. In every case 
the firms have succeeded. Typical 
is a New Orleans company which is 
now just a few months old and 
services hotels, hospitals and in- 
dustrial plants with employe din- 
ing rooms. The average price per 


oh 





Pr tsi pu Ny, 
— sea 





pound of “pre-pared” potatoes is 
about five or six cents above the 
wholesale cost of unprocessed 
potatoes. 

In the Miller system the potato 
goes through a six-step process. 
This starts with a cold water bath 
in rotary washers. Then a conveyor 
belt carries it into a high velocity 
shower where the skin is literally 
flayed off. Still on the conveyor 
belt, the denuded spud passes a 
corps of inspectors who de-eye it, 
remove any bits of skin and check 
it for perfection. Rejects are tossed 
aside 

Next it goes through slicing ma- 
chines. Some are left in whole con- 
dition for boiling and mashing. 

In Chicago the Miller parent 
plant has processed 153,000 pounds 
of potatoes in a six-day week. In 
New Orleans the operation is 
geared to process 3,500 pounds per 


NUDE 


hour but can slice up to 4,000 
pounds per hour. 

Sliced or whole, the potatoes 
continue on the belt line to the 
tanks for a dip in Miller’s solution. 
This quick dip prevents discolora- 
tion, deterioration and has the ad- 
vantage of being odorless, colorless 
and tasteless. It does not affect the 
eating qualities of the potato. 

Once through the bath, the 
potatoes are sacked in bags con- 


taining 30 or 60 pounds. Since the 
distributor operates on a 24-hour 
supply basis he normally has no 
concern with storage. However, 
most distributors maintain chill 
chambers where the potatoes can 
be held over the week end at about 
38 degrees. 

Most “pre-pared” potato dealers 
are concentrating on big consum- 
ers and are planning to hit the 
secondary markets soon. Most op- 
erators are waiting for new small 
unit packaging methods before 
attempting to take their product to 
the housewife.—CLint BOLTON 
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(Continued from page 35) 

make these precautionary stops. 

At night on the straight desert 
highways, a driver must be doubly 
alert. Weary motorists tend to 
doze, even at high speeds, and are 
drawn to the bright-lighted trucks 
like moths to flames. What hap- 
pens then was laid before me dra- 
matically near Battle Mountain, 
Nev., where a truck lay crippled by 
the road. Though it was hours 
after the wreck, the driver stood 
by, still guarding his load. The 
motorist who had hit him was dy- 
ing, we learned, in a local hospital. 
We could only keep our eyes open 
and hope to avert a similar tragedy. 

Sooner than I expected, I saw the 
pin-point lights of a car spearing 
toward us. My driver stiffened. 
The lights came over magnetically. 
My man snatched for his instru- 
ment panel. I felt, rather than saw, 
our lights flick, flare bright, snap 
off, dim and bright again. Our horn 
blared. It was a spectacular erup- 
tion of sound and flashes calcu- 
lated to wake the dead—or weary. 
Suddenly the car swerved away. 
Our split-second spectacle had 
broken his spell. 
We were perilously close to the 
“borrow pit,” that refuge ditch by 
our side of the road. “Always go for 
the borrow pit,” said the driver, 
wiping perspiration from his face. 
“Get away from them if you can. 
And ride it out. Never jump. And 
never—never cross the center 
line.” 
Such reflex alertness in PIE’s big 
fleet last year set an enviable 
record—only one accident of any 
kind for every 218,622 line-haul 
miles of operation. 
From Elko to Salt Lake the next 
day I rode with a young chap who 
had waited three years to reach 
PIE’s minimum driver age, 26. And 
though his wife was expecting a 
baby in Salt Lake City that day, he 
quietly made his regular tire-check 
stops each hour and halted at the 
head of each grade to check his air. 
When he saw another company rig 
stopped where it shouldn’t be, he 
paused to offer assistance. Where 
a town’s speed limit was 20 miles an 
hour, he prudently dropped to 19. 
The company pays for only two 
types of violation, I learned, ex- 
cessive smoke or overloading—and 
forbids either. 
Slowly I learned to read the 
truckers’ “block signal system,” 
the flickering lights. One quick 





flash says: “Hello — everything’s 





Pony Express on Rubber 


okay ahead of you.” Two lights: 
“Ease up—road obstructed ahead.” 
Three flashes: “Hit those brakes, 
pardner! It’s right ahead! Bad!” 
We “had it made” when every 
truck was nodding its quick: “Hello 
—okay.” 

By Denver, 1,266 miles on the 
road, I thought I knew my trucks 
pretty well. Then I visited Pacific 
Intermountain’s $1,000,000 service 
garage, where each rig is checked 
every trip. The 14-acre plant, 
staffed by 300 mechanics, is like a 
clinic for the rolling road. 

There I learned the truth about 
Tractor 3078, which Ventura had 
called “tired horse.” It had a sick 
fuel pump. Its card file, which PIE 
keeps on every piece of equipment 
it owns, down to individual tires, 
showed 3078 was getting only 4.9 
miles to the gallon, under the com- 
pany’s fleet average of 5.29. It defi- 
nitely was ailing—six fuel pumps 
in one year. Out came the faulty 
part while 3078 and its trailer 
rolled down separate assembly 
lines to be washed, greased, elec- 
trically X-rayed and emergency 
gear serviced. Five hours later, the 
routine maintenance time for all 
rigs, it was back on the road. 

Every engine is removed rou- 
tinely at 150,000 miles for a com- 
plete overhaul, which is done in 48 
hours flat. Parts are steam cleaned, 
then the motors reassembled. 
Whole cabs are remodeled, re- 
equipped and painted. This garage 
is one answer to the company’s effi- 
ciency of operations—trucks aver- 
aging 65,000 miles between break- 
downs on the road. 

Another answer is the master 
dispatch board in Denver. It has 
what the Pony Express never had, 
a constant check by telephone and 
teletype on each of the 10,000 ship- 
ments in company hands daily. I 
looked at the blue tabs represent- 
ing trailers over the system and 
saw quickly that at that moment 
8,777,000 pounds of freight were on 
the line, 5,133,000 westbound, 3,- 
644,000 going east. 

The dispatcher was notifying 
dock loaders and foremen over the 
system what they could expect to 
handle that day. He was dead- 
heading tractors—as Ventura and 
I did at the start of the trip—or 
trailers where they would be 
needed. He knew how many trailers 
would run empty and advised 
salesmen in a _ score of cities 
to get busy. 

Here, too, I saw the effect of 
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nodgepodge state laws on com- 
merce crossing U.S. highways. The 
piggest bugaboo of efficient truck- 
ing is the lack of uniformity in 
state weight and length laws. West 
of Denver, PIE’s rigs run well inside 
them at 51 and 54 feet over-all 
length, with an average 30,000 
pounds. East of Denver, particu- 
larly for Missouri, they must chop 
to 45 feet length and a top 35,000 
pounds. To meet this and still 
maintain an economic operation, 
PIE uses standard 35-foot alumi- 
num trailers, which may be loaded 
at the Coast and sent straight 
through. The towing units, though, 
must be shorter and lighter east of 
Denver. Profit margins ride pre- 
cariously on such regulations. 

At Denver, I boarded Tractor 
3509 with a ‘‘ragtop” trailer and the 
now famous driver, Bill Guinn. He 
proved a laconic man, dapper, with 
constantly darting eyes. Hazards 
on his route? “Just a herd of ante- 
lope up here,” he drawled. “’Bout 
9 thousand of ’em. Been roamin’ 
this prairie since the first white 
men. Okay if we don’t stampede 
’em.” We didn’t. 

Highways narrowed to a thread 
in Kansas and Missouri. Farmers’ 
trucks and wagons added to the 
difficulties. We tarried at coffee 
stops to avoid the school buses, 
dragged wearily 


miles an hour. 

At Kansas City, Mo., I was sur- 
prised to find Santa Fe and Rock 
Island trucks shuttling into the 
PIE yards. Then I learned that the 
railroads, too, operate trucks, 100,- 
000 of them. 
a nightmare of converging traffic, 
towns creeping out to the highways 
that once by-passed them, chaos of 
alien vehicles with drivers using 
signals learned under a dozen dif- 
ferent state codes. At last, 2,461 
miles from the Golden Gate, I 
watched as we backed our rig into 
the loading dock at Chicago. It 
was midnight, but the shuttle serv- 
ice was starting back, trucks leav- 
ing every hour and a half, five days 
to the coast. Electric fork lifts eas- 
ing cargo into cavernous trailers 
seemed a proper, profitable occu- 
pation. 

“We've got it made,” I told the 
driver professionally, handing him 
logbook, ICC report and tach- 
ometer chart. He touched his cap 
and winked. 

Having seen it all, I could testify 
that a good truck company is much 
more than bright red rigs, pleasant 


drivers and long-line franchises. | 
It must be a team giving that long 


pull, strong pull altogether. 


Trucks must have freight. They 


up 14 Mile Hill; ~~ 
while motorists zipped by at 70| 
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Spiegel, famous Chicago Mail Order 
House, says: “Our INSERTING & 
MAILING MACHINE was a good in- 
vestment. It helps us do a better job 
—at lower cost.” 


INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE COMPANY, pxiciirssurc, new sersey 





Dollars are might) easy to funnel 
off in old-fashioned mass mail- 
ing procedure, using squads of 
clerks, many square yards of 
floor space, wasting enclosures, 
envelopes, stamps. But you save 
if you mechanize your mailing 
with an INSERTING & MAILING 
MACHINE! This unique equip- 
ment enables one clerk to do the 
work of many .. . saves you 
‘time, space, cuts costs four-fifths! 
We'll gladly make a test run of 
one of your mailings to prove 
the I & M MACHINE eliminates 
spoilage, waste. Drop us a line. 
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Kansas City, Mo 
Installation of 116 Jack 
son Desks by CRAMER 
Safe and Office Equipment 
Co., Kansas City. 


“Office 


Desks — rich in the natural 


Small wonder that Jackson 
Master”’ 
beauty and warmth of fine native 
woods — were the exclusive choice 
of this major producer of timber and 
lumber. You too will favor the smart, 
clean-lined appearance of Jackson 
Mastercrafted desks . . 
to their good looks in every way. 


. they live up 
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plan your office layout for peak ef- 
ficiency. Count on your capable Jack- 


son Desk dealer to help you. 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE GUIDE TO LOWER OFFICE COSTS 
and name of your Jackson Desk 

dealer. Write Dept. N-2. 




















3500... less 25% 


mid-western meat-packing plant ... em- 

ploying 3500 people . . . after a year of 
testing, found that Mosinee towels dispensed 
from Sentinel Controlled-type Cabinets ac- 
tually cut towel consumption 25%. Towels 
previously used, cost less per case . . . but 
Mosinee Towels cost less to use . . . so this 
plant has standarized on Mosinee “Con- 
trolled” Towel Service. 


Write per free samples 


and name of nearest distributor 
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trace illustrations. 
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SOME new, some borrowed, the expressions used by gear 
jammers (truck drivers) constitute a picturesque lan- 
guage. The following definitions are taken from a dic- 
tionary of truckese published by the American Trucking 


Associations. 


BAREBACK: tractor with- 
out its semitrailer. 
BULL HAULER: 
hauls livestock. 


one who 


CACKLE CRATE: truck 
hauling live poultry. 
CEMENT MIXER: truck 


with a noisy engine or trans- 
mission. 

FOUR-BANGER: four- 
cylinder engine. 

HAULING POST - HOLES: 
driving an empty truck or 
trailer. 
HORSE: 
unit. 


tractor or power 


MULE: small tractor used to 
pull two-azle dollies in a 
warehouse. 

PEANUT WAGON: small 
truck pulling a large trailer. 
PUP: four-wheel trailer 
with a short wheel base. 
REEFER: refrigerated truck 
or trailer. 

SCOW: low-sided truck or 
trailer for hauling pipe or 
steel. 

SKINS: tires. 

WHITE COLLAR MAN: 
driver who handles clean 
merchandise. 





must have public good will, good 
roads, and freedom to roll the 
wheels. And they must, as PIE is 
doing, work to improve themselves. 

PIE has set up scholarships at 
Stanford University, Northwestern 
University and the University of 
Utah to train men for the industry. 
It has thrown its weight into a na- 
tionwide drive for Project Ade- 
quate Roads. Its sales staff is doing 
research into possible export and 
import trade for trucks. A minia- 
ture PIE rig, driven by Cliff Duffin, 
is visiting towns and schools over 
the company’s route with a de- 
tailed safety program for teen- 
aged motorists. 

Veteran drivers teach them the 
30 safe driving practices I learned 
on the road. 

Safety is first naturein PIE. The 
drivers have a simple rule: “We 
drive as if every car coming carried 
our family.” In return, they share 
in valuable awards, above their 
salaries, for every year of safe driv- 
ing—uniforms, clothing for their 
families—up to $350 annually in 
merchandise orders for accident- 
free performance. 

PIE road bosses now cover their 
territory in “courtesy cars” 
equipped with tow cables, axes, 
shovels, repair tools, blankets, first 
aid equipment, flares, fire extin- 
guishers—even cameras. Their 
orders, as for all drivers: “Help 
anyone in need.” 

Aware of that, wise motorists 


have made the PIE route across 
country, from San Francisco to 
Chicago, St. Louis to Los Angeles, 
their route. Drivers have changed 
tires, towed cars, administered first 
aid, and even delivered babies by 
the side of the road. Every day 
brings at least half a dozen grate- 
ful cards to the “Orchid File” in 
Johnson’s headquarters. 

“Our son was critically injured 
in a farm truck-car accident last 
Saturday,” says one. “We were told 
after we got here that two of your 
trucks stopped and the drivers 
helped, even to the extent of riding 
in the ambulance to the hospital 
here. We are deeply grateful for 
the help given our son when every 
minute counted.” 

Such are the company’s “extra 
services.” It has spared no effort or 
expense to improve its industry. 
These public relations are costly, 
of course, but still the company re- 
turns 2.8 cents of every revenue 
dollar as profit to the stockholders. 

“What of trucking’s future?” I 
finally asked Gene Johnson. 

“Solid,” he said. “I’d give my 
shirt to be able to start out on 4 
tractor and work my way up to this 
chair.” 

Personally, I’d rather have the 
privilege of riding America’s trucks 
whenever I had a fear for our pros- 
perity and know-how. It’s the best 
way I know to get the feel of this 
great land. I suspect the Pony Ex- 
press riders had a hint of that. 
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Fund raising simplified 
WHAT to do about the increasing 


number of appeals for contribu- 
tions to worthy health and welfare 
projects is a growing concern in 
many cities. Various solutions have 
peen tried with varying success, 
but few community leaders have 
time to collect and compare the de- 
tailed plans. 

For Illinois cities this work is 
now simplified by a _ booklet, 
“United Fund Raising,” prepared 
by the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce in response to local 
community requests for guidance. 

Although not directly concerned 
with united fund raising as a pro- 
ject, the State Chamber has assem- 
bled case histories, basic factors 
to consider in establishing city or 
county united fund raising plans, 
a typical employe payroll-deduc- 
tion plan, labor organization poli- 
cies, organization charts, quota 
indices and other essential infor- 
mation into a 24-page pamphlet. 

The booklet suggests no policies 
but it will inform interested per- 
sons or organizations on what 
other cities have done in this com- 
plicated field. 


Public adjusters 


IN AN article on fire insurance in 
our July number, Don Wharton ad- 
vised fire victims, ‘‘Don’t sign any- 


thing the first few days after a 
Bs 
He warned especially: ‘In 


metropolitan areas there are ‘pub- 
lic’ adjusters who rush to fires, 
grab the excited home owner, get 
his signature on a document which 
gives this stranger ten per cent or 
more of everything the insurance 
company pays.” 

William Goodman, president of 
the National Association of Public 
Insurance Adjusters, takes spirited 
exception to this language. 

“You have not,” he points out, 
“differentiated between the public 
adjuster who carries on his busi- 
ness in an ethical manner from the 
very few who may not do so. This 
Association was formed, admitting 
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notebook 


to membership only those conduct- 
ing their business on a high ethical 
plane. Membership is not open to 
the public adjuster who does not 
subscribe to our code of ethics. 

“The public adjusting profession 
should not be condemned for the 
actions of the few.” 


Women bankers 


WIVES’ struggles with the family 
checkbook have contributed their 
share to our standard domestic 
humor. Now, according to Cath- 
erine S. Pepper, the script needs re- 
writing. Reporting on a survey by 
“The Woman Banker,” official pub- 
lication of the Association of Bank 
Women, she finds that women bank 
employes now outnumber men 55 
per cent to 45. Of the women active 
in banking, six are owners or part- 
ners in banks; 27 are chairmen of 
bank boards and 96 are bank presi- 
dents. Among bank vice presidents 
and assistant vice presidents, 376 
are women; cashiers, 532; assistant 
cashiers, 4,162. 

In addition, some 1,400 women 
serve on bank boards of directors. 

These figures do not include a 
large number of women who offi- 
cially use their initials rather than 
first names and hence are not 
identifiable as women on personnel 
lists. 


Paid for but never used 


THE National Labor Relations Act 
includes among unfair practices 
union efforts to collect any money 

“for services which are not per- 
formed.” 

Now, according to Commerce 
Clearing House, a factual law re- 
porting agency, the U. S. Supreme 
Court may give this language judi- 
cial interpretation. 

In the opinion of the National 
Labor Relations Board, the provi- 
sion does not prohibit a union from 
trying to compel an employer to 
hire its members to do a job the 
employer does not want done—so 
long as the work is actually per- 
formed. 

Of two lower courts where the 
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When you need 
PRINTING in 







.letter- 
heads, envelopes, 
price change notices, 


office forms, advertising 


literature offset or letter- 
press in black and white or 
multi-color . you can have it 


promptly ...without days of waiting. 


DUPLICATING, TOO... 
the finest offset work... sharp and 
distinct from first to last . a few 
copies or thousands. 

it all yours when you own a 
Davidson Dual... 


pay for it out of savings. 


and you'll quickly 
Want de- 
tails? Write today. 


Da vidsonD 


Hundreds 

of printers 
who operate 
Davidson 
Duals can 
give you 
this fast, 
low cost 
service, too, 


for a 
Demonstration 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
1054.60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


ety (AC VALET 


Costumers, Ward- 

robe Racks, Locker 

Racks and Check 
~» Rooms. 











An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
Wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 

. save floor space—fit 
in anywhere. ..standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels. 
clubs. schools, churches, 

institutions 

Nor wherever 

neee is a wraps 













VOGEL ~- PETERSON co. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 











BOY WILL K) 73 ivf ‘NEW 
You" see BULLOOZER TRACTOR 


| Give your youngster the thrill 
| of accomplishme ont. He’ ll do all 
inds of “play work” with 
this NEW Tractall Bull- 
dozer Tractor. Chain Driv- 
en. SOLD DIRECT. Write 
for FREE literature today. 
INLAND MFG. CO., 164 Ellicot St., Dept. NB-9, Buffalo 3,N.Y. 
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Pete Progress and the man 
who was ‘00 lazy +o vote 


“Who are you thinking of voting for to 
put on the town council?” asked Pete. 


“None of those blankety-blank soandso’s 
are even worth voting for,” said Charlie, 
the painter. 


“Oh, some of them have their virtues,” said 
Pete. “They just take a little knowing.” 


“Well, anyway, who cares about local 
candidates?” said Charlie, giving the flag- 
pole a swipe with his brush. “Now, the 
presidential campaign, that’s different.” 


“Look at it this way,” said Pete. “Good 
government doesn’t: begin at the White 
House. It starts right here in your own 
backyard — with local people and local 
issues. The men you see on the street 
every day. The men who decide how this 


Your chamber of commerce is working 
for you. Why don’t you help them? 


em 


community is run, the taxes you pay, 
COE oxs: 


“Glory be,” interrupted Charlie. “I never 
thought about it that way.” 
“Well, you'd better,” said Pete. “It’s 
pretty serious stuff.” 


“Why doesn’t somebody do something 
about it?” asked Charlie. 


“Somebody is,” said Pete. “In hundreds 
of towns, the local chambers of commerce 
are running campaigns not only to get 
out the vote, but to get to know your 
local issues and candidates better.” 


“Well, you got one vote out already,” 
said Charlie. “And one new chamber of 
commerce member besides. I’m strong 
for them, too.” 











question was presented, one agreed 
with this definition, one did not. 

Approval came from the U. §. 
Court of Appeals in Chicago in q 
case involving typesetting by union 
printers which was paid for but 
never used. 

On the other hand, the U. §. 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Dis- 
trict refused to uphold an NLRB 
ruling that a musicians’ union 
could insist that traveling name 
bands could play in local theaters 
only if local men were hired as 
“stand-by” musicians. 

The printing case was presented 
to the U. S. Supreme Court shortly 
before adjournment. 


Children’s hobbies change 


WHILE adults grumble, the Ameri- 
can youngster shows an inspiring 
ability to adapt himself to condi- 
tions as they are and make what 
he’s got his favorite. 

This hopeful insight into the 
mores of eight- to 16-year-olds re- 
veals itself in a poll of 8,414 chil- 
dren’s hobby clubs, just completed 
by the American Hobby Federation. 
The ten top hobbies for children, 
in order of preference, are: collect- 
ing seals and labels; collecting 
autographs; model plane making; 
woodcraft; collecting insects; 
stamp collecting; painting; col- 
lecting dolls; photography; model 
railroading. 

The Federation points out that, 
due to the high cost of living, many 
youngsters’ allowances have been 
cut. For this reason, many hobbies 
—stamp collecting, for instance— 
which required investment, have 
given place to others which require 
only skill and ingenuity. Model 
plane making is the only hobby 
among the first five which requires 
more than perseverance and even 
for this, the Federation points out, 
old cigar boxes and scraps of wood 


|make satisfactory materials. 


Cadet engineer training program 


| DETROIT has a new way of provid- 
|ing the engineering talent which 
| the city needs and, like many cities, 
|is having trouble finding. 





It is helping qualified students 


| through school. 


The city has set up a part-time 
working scholarship under which 
candidates successful in a com- 
petitive examination are appointed 
to a three-year training program 
which leads to a position as assis- 
tant civil engineer. 

As the Public Administration 
Clearing House describes it, 
trainees alternate such work as 
surveying, construction inspection, 
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iT DOES MY 
BOOKKEEPING 
ON THE COUNTER 
... at time of sale 


4 Marvelous modern 


McCASKEY 
CASH 
REGISTER 
and CHARGE 
ACCOUNT 


CONTROL 
SYSTEM 


NOW 


ANY business can 
have mechanical bookkeeping 
cash sales and charge accounts. 
You can print sales slips on charge sales, total items, carry 
customer's account forward and balance account to date ALL 
AT THE SAME TIME—MECHANICALLY.. Write today for 
the whole story 


for both 


| (7) Exple 


ed detail strip re ] Modern Charge Account 
| Lu ords of daily transactions LJ Control 
| 
Shortage Recovery in 
l Service Stations 


[—] CHECKOUT item-adding 


| Litt registers 


| NAME 








THE McCASKEY REGISTER CO. 


N CANADA. GALT 
N ENGLAND, WATFORD 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 
And my boss likes it too... for following up 
on purchase promises, keeping inventory in 


balance,-putting our salesmen on their toes, | 


and other vital items. 

He says you can always depend on a Sig- 
NaLok analysis because Self-Lock signals can’t 
shift accidentally. And we both like Sig- 
NaLok because Quick-Shift card pockets make 
It easy to keep up to date. 

Quick-Shift pockets and Self-Lock signals are 
but two of SigNaLok’s 10 exclusive features. 
Why not send for more data now? 


1 
i 
WESTPORT 10, CONNECTICUT ' 
I'd like more SigNaLok data and a sample H 
Quick-Shift pocket and Self-Lock signal. | 
NAME H 
H 

i 

1 

i 


POSITION " 
(Please attach t 


FOUR WASSELL EXCLUSIVES 
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PRODUC-TROL ROTOR -FILE 
INSTALVELOPE SIGNALOK 
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| 


} | per month per car up to 3,000 miles 


paving, structural design, hydrau- | 
lic design and highway design with | 
periods of attending a university. 
Salaries start at $28.12 a week, in- | 
creasing each six months to a 
maximum of $33.60 a week at the) 
end of three years. 


Freedom of the press 


SOME 75,000,000 people with $75,- 
000,000,000 to spend live in Ameri- 
can towns of less than 10,000 popu- 
lation. This information comes | 
from a special section of the new 
weekly newspaper directory just) 
issued by Weekly Newspaper 
Representatives, Inc., a merger of 
the American Press Association 
and Newspaper Advertising Serv- 
ice, Inc. 

According to the directory, this | 
country has 8,892 weekly news-| 
papers with an average of 1,943) 
circulation each—a cheerful com- | 
mentary that freedom of the press 
still lives. 





Transparent boxcar 


A CLINICAL boxcar that looks like 
a conservatory is being built in the | 
Union Pacific Railroad’s Omaha | 
shops. 

The idea of H. B. Coburn, the 
railroad’s assistant superintendent 
at Seattle, this new department is 
designed to help road personnel 
study loss and damage prevention 
methods. 

The new car will have one com- 
plete side of plexiglas, a speed- 
ometer three feet in diameter, in- 
terior lighting supplied by its own 
generating plant and six observa- 
tion hatches in its metal roof. 

When completed it will tour the 
company’s 10,000 miles of track so 
that yard and train service forces 
can watch the effect of switching 
and other impacts on various kinds 





of lading. 


' Rented cars for cities 


| CITY employes of Las Vegas, Nev., 
are now riding in rented automo- 
biles under a plan expected to re- 
sult in better service at lower costs. 

Under an agreement with a pri- 
vate company, the city will pay $75 


and three cents a mile after that. 
The city will carry insurance, pro- 
vide gas and oil, except an oil 
change at 1,000-mile intervals, and 
| keep auto bodies in repair. 

| The company will service the 
| cars, install special generators, put 
‘in heaters where necessary and} 


|provide a new car every year or) 








| after 40,000 miles of use, whichever | 
| comes first. 








OVER HALF OF 
ALL TOP-RATED 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH Co. 
530 N. 22 STREET, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 





world’s largest-selling 


GAS UNIT HEATER 





REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
23 UN 


1ON ST., MERCER, PENNA. 


Send me 20-page catalog in full color 
Name__—. 

Pe cseniinscisernaitaniicictindtattianals 
ee nihil 
City Zone 


State__ — 











More men and women than ever 
before in our history are getting a 
good look at the candidates whom 
we will send into high and impor- 
tant political offices Nov. 4. 

Tens of millions of us read and 
hear what the nominees for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, and for 
the House of Representatives, have 
to say. In many states similar at- 
tention is given candidates for the 
United States Senate, for gover- 
norships and for other state offices. 

And in addition we see these 
aspirants to statesmanship in ac- 
tion. For this is a television cam- 
paign, our first on a national scale. 
In effect this modern instrument 
reduces our broad, far-reaching 
land to a town meetinghouse or a 
country school building on an old- 
fashioned campaign night. 

We have nearly the same oppor- 
tunity to use our eyes and ears and 
minds to assess candidates for high 
offices as had those few who stood 
at the feet of Jackson at Nashville 
in 1832, or Lincoln in New York in 
1860. 

For many generations most 
Americans made their political de- 
cisions on the basis of the printed 
word. This had many advantages. 
How an aspiring candidate said it, 
or how he looked while he said it, 
meant little. What he said meant 





LET’S VOTE 
THE IS: 
NOT THE T 
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wed! 





much. Our forefathers made their 
choices on what the candidate 
stood for—on the issues. 

Then came radio. Eloquence be- 
came a much stronger factor in 
campaigns for high office. We 
moved a step closer to the man. But 
a voice that had qualities of music 
could take our minds off the issues, 
as well as outline a position on 
them. 

The script writer who could 
coin a neat phrase or avoid a clear 
stand with wit became an impor- 
tant man or woman on the candi- 
date’s staff. 

Although we were a step closer to 
the man, it took more concentra- 
tion to keep our minds on the poli- 
cies and issues—or at times even to 
find them. 

Now comes television. The elo- 
cution teacher who polished up 
candidates’ voices has become only 
one member of the faculty of the 
charm school that polishes up the 
whole candidate—at least from the 
waistline up—for the television 
cameras. 

While we are much closer to the 
candidates, there’s a chance that 
we may become much farther from 
the issues. 

Charm is no substitute for prin- 
ciple, although there is no reason 
it cannot be a pleasing accompani- 
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ment to it. And wit is no substitute 
for clearly stated positions on the 
important, world-changing prin- 
ciples at issue in this election. 

What are these principles? The 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the voice of the 
American business community, has 
outlined 11 of those that are most 
important to us as Americans and 
as businessmen. They are in the 
form of platform planks. They 
have been presented to both of our 
great political parties by Laurence 
F. Lee, president of the National 
Chamber. 

The stand of American business 
on these issues is available to you 
in pamphlet form. Just write to \ 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, 
D.C. Ask for the platform booklet. 

These principles and the reasons 
for adopting them should be help- 
ful to you to use as bench marks in 
assessing the charm-schooled can- 
didates who appear on your tele- 
vision screen, or the trained elo- 
quence that comes from your radio, 
or the studied witticisms in the 
printed reports. 

It will take intelligent appraisal 
to make sure that we vote for a set 
of principles, rather than vote for 
a set of sparkling teeth. : 

The latter may be false. 

























